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PROTECTIVE COLORATION. 


PRoTEcTIVE coloration is a familiar subject, and one 
concerning which most of us have had some experience. 
We have all looked at—perhaps without seeing it—a bird 
crouched on the ground, a rabbit huddled in its form, a 
snipe standing motionless before a tuft of yellow grass. 
These things we do not see partly because we do not 
know just how to look for them, and partly because the 
creature looked at is so colored that it appears to be a 
portion of the landscape with which it blends. This pro- 
tective coloration is analogous to protective mimicry, 
but is not the same thing. Examples of mimicry are seen 
in the so-called walking stick, which resembles the twig 
of a tree, in certain. butterflies, whose colors closely re- 
semble those of the flowers among which they feed, and 
in certain others which have dull colored linings to their 
wings which resemble the stones, earth, or bark on which 
they rest with folded wings. Some harmless snakes imi- 
tate the actions of their venomous relatives, rattling with 
the tail and assuming an aspect of great ferocity, while 
certain herons, when approached, hold themselves so erect 
and motionless that, with the streaking of their necks, 
they cannot be distinguished from the weeds or blades of 
the grass among which they are standing. In the same 
way a grouse, when startled and driven into a tree, stands 
motionless with feathers pressed close to its sides and 
head and neck stretched out, so that it looks much like a 
dead branch projecting from the limb on which it stands. 

Many of us have known the location of a nest of quail, 
woodcock, or partridge, and on visiting the place to try 
to see the bird sitting on her eggs, have learned how 
difficult it is to detect her, even though the precise spot 
where she sits may be known. Once while riding along 
over the prairie at the edge of a little boggy place, an 
English snipe rose from the roadside, and flying twenty- 
five or thirty yards alighted apparently on the bare black 
mud at the foot of a little tuft of yellow grass. Until he 
closed his wings he was distinctly visible. Then he dis- 
appeared. As we rode on watching the tussock beneath 
which he stood, we saw a little projection from one side 
which grew constantly larger, and a moment later this 
projection took a step or two forward, and was recog- 
nized as the snipe and then stood still against the yellow 
down hanging grass of the tussock. As it ceased to move 
it became invisible. 

If we look at a zebra in his paddock or a tiger in his 
cage, it seems to us that a more conspicuous coloring 
could hardly have been devised for an animal. Yet the 
tiger crouching in the grass or among the cane of the 
jungle harmonizes absolutely with its surroundings, the 
yellow stripes representing the stalks shone on by the 
sun, while the black stripes represent the shadows be- 
tween those stalks. The testimony of African observers 
shows that in cover the zebra is invisible, and that he is 
also practically invisible at a distance on the open plain in 
broad daylight, and also at close quarters in the dusk 
and in the moonlight. It appears that the white stripes 
blend with the shafts of light sifting through the foliage 
and branches and reflected by the leaves of the trees, 
while in. an uncertain light, or at a great distance, the 
black and the white, or the brown and the yellow—of 
other species—mutually counteract each other and form a 
uniform gray. 

It is well known that most animals living wholly on 
the plains are colored more or less to conform to the 
surface of the ground where they are found. This is 
true of the elk, the antelope, the various deér an the 
mountaity sheep of our own West, while the protection of 
white is seen in our mountain goat and in the ptarmigan 
which live among the snow. 

The deer, the antelope and the sheep, together with 

' many of the wild animals of other lands, are pale or white 
below ; the object of this coloring being, according fo Mr, 





Thayer’s law, to compensate for the shadows which the 
bodies cast, and to make the animal absolutely incon- 
spicuous. It is worth while, in fact, to. quote precisely 
what Mr. Thayer says about this law: “Mimicry makes 
aun animal appear to be some other thing, whereas this 
newly discovered law makes him cease to appear to exist 
at all.” Mr, Thayer calls this the law of gradation in the 
coler of animals, and says of it animals are painted by 
nature darkest on those parts which tend to be most 
lighted by the sky’s light, and vice versa. The result 
of this coloring is that the gradations of light and shade 
by which opaque solid objects manifest themselves to the 
eye are effaced at every point. Thus the markings on 
animals partake in appearance of the background against 
which the animal is seen. An enemy looking down on a 
ground-inhabiting bird from above finds it difficult to 
detect«the bird, be€ause its color matches so with the 
mottled ground about it. An enemy looking at the bird 
from the side, finds it equally difficult to detect it, because 
the mottled color, lightest below and grading to dark 
above, blénds so closely with the vegetation against 
which the bird is seen and among which it walks. 

Mr. Thayer’s law is recognized as one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the subject of protective color- 
ation that has yet been made. Each reader, and above 
all each country dweller, should learn to observe these 
matters for himself. He will find that wide open eyes 
and the habit of recording what he sees in his note book, 
will add very greatly to his pleasure in life. 


SOME STORIES OF THE DAY. 


Our correspondent who noted the yacht racing picture 
fake by the New York Journal, if he read the papers with 
an eye to such things, might readily catalogue a long list 
of kindred inventions and deceptions. For instance, the 
Bangor, Me., correspondent of the Boston Herald, under 
date of September 9, reported that W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
and R, C. Watson, of New York, passed through Bangor 
on that day; and Mr. Vanderbilt was made to say: “We 
have just been on a hunting trip to Nova Scotia and we 
were very successful, gétting a number of heads. We 
have sent them on to New. York and will have them 
mounted. We had a fine time.” As the hunting season 
in Nova. Scotia was some weeks off, it is apparent that 
somebody was intent upon trifling with the Herald. 

More grotesque than this was an achievement of the 
New York Herald the other day. Word having come 
over the wires that an automobile party from Paterson, 
N. J., had set out on a hunting tour in the Maine woods 
in the moose and deer country, the Herald artists on the 
spot (in Herald Square) pulled out from their fake photo 
files a photograph of a party of hunters posing for their 
portraits with a lot of huge elk horns. Now to the fakir 
on a great metropolitan daily all things that have horns 
look alike; moose, deer, elk or caribou, it is all one to 
him; if the game depicted happens to be a species un- 
known, so much more creditable is the fake. Accordingly 
the Herald artist put automobiling caps on the men in the 
picture, and under it inscribed the legend: “Spoils of 
James B. Dill’s automobile hunting party. Mr. Dill stands 
at the right.” Then the news-fake editor added the men- 
dacious explanation of the picture: 


James B. Dill, corporation lawyer and partner of John W. 
Griggs, former Attorney-General, with quite a party, that included 
Mr. Dill’s two daughters, Winthrop E. Scarritt and John M. 
Schmidt, of East Orange, N. J., has just completed an automobile 
trip to the Rangeley Lakes. They are now on their way home. 

On the long automobile trip there was abundant opportunity for 
shooting, and fishing. Several deer were shot by the tourists. 

A photographer who was in the party photographed Mr. Dill and 
his friends at the conclusion of a particularly fine day’s sport, as 
they stood surrounded by their game. Mr. Dill expects to bring 
the antlers of the deer home with him. 

And the Herald reader paid three cents the next morn- 
ing for the privilege of reading this picturesque Maine 
elk hunting story, and heaven only knows how much 
more pure unadulterated fiction in the other columns. 

But the palm for large achievement ifi-this line must be 
awarded to the London Times, which gravely reported 
one day last week that an .American.in Ireland. had 
liberated a consignment of rattlesnakes, putting them out 
to determine whether they would multiply and stock the 
land in spite of St. Patrick.. The story was cabled to 
the American press, and probably went around the world, 
never to be overtaken by the explanation, which followed 


a day later, that the whole thing was a hoax perpetrated 
for the mocking of the Thunderer and the gaiety of 
nations. The story sounds like the picturesque tales 
which used to be sent over the country under a date line 
of Lander, Wyo., telling of packs of wild dogs running 
down mountain sheep and bringing the mutton home to 
their master, and of terrific combats between man and 
mountain lion ended by the man severing with his iron 
jaw the jugular of the lion. The Lander genius has been 
quiescent of late; can it be possible that he has emigrated 
to Ireland, and chosen for his medium the stupidly credu- 
lous London Times? 


THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


THE growth of a people multiplies their necessities, 
which in turn are the most persistent incentives to con- 
stant progress. The onward march in civilization is re- 
lentless and unceasing. Obstacles in its path are ruth- 
lessly removed or destroyed, while all else of earth, air 
and water are laid under tribute by man to minister to his 
needs and pleasures. 

In his capacity as an individual, man is more or less 
prone to sentiment and veneration, while in his capacity 
as a unit of society he is mercilessly iconoclastic. Society 
as a whole in its activities is actuated by the units of 
which it is composed. This is more in evidence in the 
great cities where the destruction or removal of venerated 
institutions is viewed with phlegmatic indifference. His- 
toric grounds, sacred in their associations of the doings 
of war or peace, are applied to utilitarian purposes with 
no waste of words. Cemeteries are condemned, over- 
hauled and restored to the uses of the living in the most 
matter of fact manner. A historic sentiment fares badly 
when it clashes with a present necessity. But the march 
of progress, which is a form of iconoclasm, is constantly 
taking wider form. Whole sections, chiefly asso- 
ciated with the sentimental, are in progress of appropria- 
tion to utilitarianism. The most recent is the Dismal 
Swamp, famous in the realm of myth, story, and song. 
In slavery days it was a famous and much used sanctuary 
for runaway slaves who were in a measure safe from cap- 
ture when once well within its wild fastnesses. In its 
vast forests of cedar, cypress, and other trees, slaves and 
criminals were said to have lived securely for years. The 


‘negro mind, and, in a lesser degree, the white mind, 


peopled its gloomy depths with multitudinous and varied 
beings of the supernatural world. It was the hiding place 
of Mrs. Stowe’s Dred. Tom Moore, that superlative 
man of rhyme and reason, deemed it worthy of his 
muse when he touched upon it in the “Tale of the Dismal 
Swamp” with its haunting verse: 
They made her a grave too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true; 
And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long by a firefly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe. 

And now the daily press reports have it that vandal 
man will drain this vast area of thirty miles by ten, and 
where once was the home of big game and small game 
will be the homes and workshops of man. Lake Drum- 
mond, the central body of water, will cease to exist. The 
great district so prolific in myth, legend and story, will 
be taken from the realm of imagination into the realm 
of the material every day world. 








THE telegraphed statement that Senator Proctor had 
broken the New Hampshire game law may well have 
caused his friends and acquaintances to smile. These 
friends know that it would be hard to find a keener 
sportsman than Senator Proctor, a man more devoted to 
game protection and preservation, one with a higher sense 
of his responsibilities as citizen and United States Sena- 
tor, or with a more scrupulous regard: for the law. There 
are not many States in which the raccoon is a protected 
animal, and we fancy it would puzzle the average sports- 
man to say whether ’coons are or are not in season in 
September in any particular part of*the country. Cer- 
tainly in bygone years early autumn was the great ’coon 
hunting season all through New England. If, as reported, 
Senator Proctor killed a ’coon in vidlation of the New 
Hampshire statute for the pretection’ of this ring-tailed 
inhabitant of the hollow, he is rather entitled to sympathy. 
for having left his copy of the Game Laws in Brief. at 
home. " 
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Klamath and Crater Lakes.—Il. 


Forty-six miles north of the Poplars lies Crater 
Lake, the sunken summit of its mountain being plainly 
in view. All who had been there were enthusiastic in 
their praises of this Oregon wonder, and we decided 
to-visit it.- But our idle life on a rich trout diet for 
the iast two weeks had rendered us fat and lazy; we 
did not relish a pedestrian trip, and started an inves- 
tigation for saddle horses. Most of the best animals 
were engaged in cutting, raking and hauling hay; but 
Griffith soon hustled up a couple of genuine cayuse 
ponies. They could not be called beautiful from an 
artistic point of view, and I could not help thinking 
of Mark Twain’s description of the wild steeds of the 
desert in “Innocents Abroad,” but they proved to be 
better than they looked, and carried us there and back 
in a very satisfactory manner. When I mounted mine 
of a morning under a cold saddle, he had a habit of ex- 
tending his forefeet and sinking down until his body 
nearly or quite touched the ground. This rather alarm- 
ing peculiarity so suggestive of a fractured spinal 
column gave me some concern at first, but as it was 
never repeated on the same day, I decided it was the 
result of early training. 

Our route for ten miles lay through the fir and 
tamarack, with occasional glimpses on our right of 
the great marsh through which winds Crystal creek, 
the lake itself being nearly three miles away. Leaving 
this, we crossed a beautifully clear stream called Seven 
Mile creek, running bank full and well stocked with 
trout. We now entered a large valley with many hay 
fields of several hundred acres under one fence, where 
mowers were running in every direction. Horse flies 
were very numerous, and all the working animals were 
covered from nose to tail with nets or sacking. 

An hour's ride brought us to Fort Klamath, a little 
settlement several miles away from the old fort itself, 
and the supply point for this great valley. This is the 
nearest point to the Poplars, having daily stage con- 
nection with the railroad. We stopped here long 
enough to get a few groceries and then rode several 
miles farther and encamped in a cotton wood grove 
on the bank of a small stream, twenty-six miles from 
the Poplars. Thirty years before I hud often ridden 
all day and all the ensuing night in a Texas stampede 
without being extremely fatigued, but I must confess 
that I was in a worse condition after my first day’s 
ride to Crater Lake than I was after the thirty-mile 
walk the evening I camped at Rock creek. 

Klamath is fairly well timbered, although the gen- 
eral quality is inferior to that nearer the coast; but 
the wanton destruction by lumbermen was even more 
glaring than I had found elsewhere. Hundreds of 
trees had been felled, and for some unknown reason 
left to rot; making, as fuel for forest fires, a constant 
menace‘ to what remained. This was strikingly illus- 
trated along our route the next day where a late forest 
had left scarcely a living thing behind it for many 
miles. 

Lhe altitude rapidly increased as we approached 
‘our destination that afternoon, going along the banks 
of the Anna, whose swift waters had cut their way a 
thousand feet deep through perpendicular cliffs of solid 
rock, which, in places, made it a minature Yosemite. 
When within about six miles of the lake, our horses 
were attacked by a large and very vicious fly, whose 
bite drew blood instantly. They were so numerous 
and bold that several times I killed three or four with 
a single slap of the hand on the shoulder of my horse; 
and we passed a white mare picketed, the bare sidé 
of whose neck was bathed in blood. The Government 
has wisely set aside a large tract surrounding the lake 
as a reservation, and the superintendent, with a gang 
of men, was building a bridge across the Anna and 
laying out a shorter route, cutting off about two miles 
in the last five by the old route. . The park regulations, 
which were posted upon trees in many places, could 
elicit nothing but the warmest commendation from all 
law abiding men. They had been framed with the sole 
view of giving all every possible indulgence that did not 
threaten injury to this great scenic attraction, as rob 
future visitors of some of its charms. The superinten- 
dent was a thorough gentleman, as we found all those 
to be in our southern outing last year, and none but 
evildoers will experience anything but the most cour- 
teous treatment. I never before in visiting these parks 
realized how anxious the Government was to give the 
people every enjoyment that these great reserves could 
_ furnish. 

When about a mile from the summit we passed the 
tents of several parties encamped at the last running 
water. The snow falls here several feet deep in winter, 
and large drifts of it now began to appear in the deeply 
shaded spots so solidly packed’ that our horses’ feet 
made but little impression upon it. As we neared the 
* rim of the crater we left the forest, and when we rode 
_to the crest of a ridge of volcanic sand, Oregon’s 

greatest wonder in all its wild, weird grandeur lay 
within one cast of vision, revealed to our view. 

Imagine a mountain that may have been as large as 
Shasta -with the upper two-thirds blown entirely away 
by some tremendous internal force and the remaining 
base disemboweled to an unknown depth until it re- 
sembled a gigantic mush bowl, rather longer from east 
to west than from north to south, with an area of 
five by seven miles, but so deceptive because of the 
purity of both air and water that it does not look 
one-quarter as large; partially fill this great cavity with 
water so pure that Tahoe, which has always been con- 
sidered the standard in that respect, must take second 
place; put near the western end a lone cone-shaped 
island 800 feet high, sparsely covered with firs—and 
you will have seme idea of what we saw at the first 
glance. 

The water, which is a most beautiful shade of blue, 
has been sounded by the Government surveyors.to the 
depth of 2,600 feet without finding bottom, and its 
surface was 2,000 feet below the point upon which we 


_evil omen shunned the sinister shores. 


were standing. This was about the average height of 
the rim, which was quite uniform, very few spots were 
any less, but at two or three points high and almost 
perpendicular bluffs of solid rock rose to 3,000 and even 
3,500 feet. Facing any point of the crater from where 
we stood, nothing else was in sight except to the 
northwest, where a singular finger-iike peak of rock 
about twenty miles distant rose nearly 2,000 feet 
higher. 

The sides of the crater were, for the most part, too 
steep for vegetable growth; but in places a few scrubby 
trees were clinging to its sides, and in others snow 
drifts extended to the water’s edge. There are two 
places where the water can be reached by going down 
rifts or waterways, and a boat that made trips to the 
island was in use in former years, but we saw nothing 
of it during our stay. To reach the island from this 
shore requires half an hour’s pull by a good oarsman, 
although from appearance five minutes would be a lib- 
eral estimate. It looked about a good gunshot away, 
but a rifle ball fired at it struck the water less than half 
the distance. In the top of the island is a small crater 
300 feet wide by 100 deep, its sides composed of ashes, 
cinders and volcanic scoria, having an angle of about 
45 degrees. It has no water in it, and is evidently the 
result of the last expiring throe of the great convulsion 
that left this section in its present condition. 

No living thing of fin, fur or feather ruffled the 
glass-like surface of the water; no song birds caroled 
upon its banks or winged their way from shore to 
shore. I looked for the little water angel so common 
elsewhere, thinking that he at least for such water as 
this would ignore any surroundings, however uncanny; 
but I looked in vain. The silence was that of the 
desert. The probable cause of this was not far to 





sprung into view; but the coming of the white man may 
have exorcised the spirits of darkness, for nothing of 
the kind occurred. Over our heads the moon, now 
in her first quarter, gradually replaced with her un- 
certain radiance the light of the departing day; but stil 
we lingered, finding it difficult to leave a spot that 
aroused emotion so foreign to those engendered jp 
the more prosaic walks of life. 

Before leaving the Poplars, we had been warned 
of the insect pests of Crater Lake. The horse fies, 
we had already discovered, came fully up to the de. 
scription. The mosquitoes were represented to be of 
a brand superior to any that could be found elsewhere, 
Unaffected by any temperature above zero, they were 
said to be so persistent that the ordinary safeguards 
were of no avail, and their bite was so. venomous that 
it resulted in something very much like a carbuncle 
boil. Now,-as the Poplars had an article of its own 
of that kind, which had commanded our most profound 
respect, a warning from such a source was not to be 
disregarded; and we had provided ourselves with bars 
of double thickness and elaborate construction, which 
we felt would be equal to any emergency. But no 
mosquitoes came near us, as we sat upon the bluff in 
the gloaming, where we could take in the whole weird 
landscape; for they, too, like all other living beings, 
except ourselves, seemed to shun a locality whose sur- 
roundings constantly reminded one of the unhallowed 
abode of goblins and satyrs. 

On our right the sickly rays of the half-grown moon 
threw the uncertain outlines of the overhanging cliffs 
far out into the liquid depths below. On the left lay 
the island, whose somber summit darkened all that end 
of the lake. On the opposite side long, narrow banks 
of snow, like groups of shrouded ghosts, stooped to the 


A BIT OF LINKVILLE, DESCRIBED BY FORKED DEER IN HIS FIRST PAPER. 


seek. Its great depth and ice cold waters precluded 
the growth of either aquatic vegetable or insect life; 
there was no food there. Some enthusiastic sportsmen 
two years before had at great trouble and some ex- 
pense placed some trout there, but they were never 
seen nor heard of afterward; pumice stone, lava, ashes 
and scoria were too much for their delicate stomachs, 
and there was little else.* : 

The sun was now fast sinking in the west; neither 
the horses or their riders had eaten anything since 
early morning, and reluctantly we withdrew from the 
strangely fascinating spectacle into the edge of the 
timber, where we made our camp for the night after 
putting trail ropes to our horses and turning them 
loose to enable them to fight the savage flies to better 
advantage. 

The dearth of water at this elevation was not a seri- 
ous condition; the grass was green and succulent, and 
for our cuisine we went to the neighboring snow 
banks. As soon as we had cleared away the supper 
dishes and arranged the blankets for night we hurried 
back to the lake. For al] who visit it there is a strange 
attraction in that mysterious sheet of water and its 
unique environment that is as strange as it is inexplica- 
ble. To the primitive and superstitious redmen, who for 
ages had dwelt beneath its shadow, it was the abode 
of an evil spirit, which at dark arose to the surface 
ready to destroy the unlucky mortal who had the 
temerity to linger upon its shores; and to-day they 
speak of it with awe, and none can be pe?suaded to 
tarry there after nightfall. 

It was after sunset when we seated ourselves on a 
prominent point that commanded a view of every por- 
tion of the lake. The walls of the crater were falling 
into the shadow and the water had changed to an 
indigo color. No. sound came from its depths. Dark, 
motionless and awe inspiring it lay far below the side 
of the “House of Usher.” 

The hoot of an owl, the croak of a raven,’ would 
lave béen a welcome sound, but even these birds of 
Something like 
this I fancy may exist on the verdureless mountains 
of our satellite, but it did not seem quite to belong to 
our own planet. We would hardly have been surprised 
tad the waters parted and the friend of Indian imagery 
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pl Possibly Lewis’ woodpecker (Melaner>es torquatus (Wilson)).— 
D. 


water’s edge; and away beyond them all arose the 
silhouette of that strange finger-like peak, an isolated 
but harmonious landmark in a region exactly suited 
for the brewing of the witches of Macbeth or the in- 
cantations of Herzog. 

As we entered the timber on our return to camp, 
the Crater Lake brand of mosquitoes met us in force. 
To use a western expression, they were there with 
both feet; and from their enthusiastic reception we in- 
ferred that nothing quite so satisfying as we were had 
come that way for some time. In vain did we try to 
rout them with a smudge. Clouds of smoke that 
nearly suffocated us were to them as the spicy gales 
of “Araby the Blest,” only the double netting saved 
us from extermination or an ignominious retreat; and 
beneath its sheltering folds we sank calmly into slum- 
ber, with a hum about us-like that from a swarm of 
enraged bees. When we awoke the next morning, we 
found that some of the more enterprising ones had 
succeeded in getting through one thickness, but had 
then become entangled and had miserably perished. In 
the vast.marshes that surround Klamath Lake, we 
could easily account for their abundance there; but 
where they came from on this steep .mountain side 
was a mystery we could not solve: It is certain that 
they did not breed in the icy waters of the lake. There 
were no stagnant pools or in fact water of any kind 
in quantities very near, and we finally decided that 
they must be of the Alaska variety that breed in the 
snow drifts. 

Fifteen miles north of Crater Lake is one of the 
most extraordinary huckleberry patches in the world. 
It is situated in a very wild and rugged section on the 
crest of a spur of the Cascades, and is fifteen miles 
long by about three in width. In quality and size, 
some being as large as hazelnuts, the berries are ex- 
ceptionally fine and so plentiful are they that it 1s 
nothing uncommon for one person to gather thirty of 
forty gallons during a week’s stay. During the berry 
season the ranchers visit it in large numbers, some 
coming from more than 100 miles away; making @ 
festival of it similar to the shore parties of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Our return trip to the Poplars was rather barren of 
incidents of special interest. Game was not plenty, 
we saw no deer and but liftle sign; we found a few 
grouse and saw two of the California gray tree squirrels, 
which’ are larger and finer than their congeners in the 
East. While these are scattered about through all the 
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timbered portions of the State, they are nowhere very 
plenty, and so shy that parties frequently travel far 
in the forest without seeing one. We camped that 
night by the fair waters of Seven Mile creek, reaching 
the Poplars early in the afternoon of the next day, 
where for a few days we resumed our old routine of 
fishing a few hours in the morning and lounging about 
camp the remainder of the day. The lagoon leading 
up to the Poplars has one other feature worthy of 
mention. “As before stated it is formed solely by springs, 
has no perceptible current and its waters are very cold, 
but while in winter the great lake freezes all over with 
the ice over a foot thick, the lagoon never freezes, and 
it is quite possible to row a boat to the mouth and 
step out on to the ice of the lake. = 

Considerable game can be found in the vicinity of 
the Poplars. Personally, I saw no deer; but their 
fresh tracks were seen nearly every morning within a 
short distance of the corrals, and they occasionally 
came into the pasture. Several were seen by the other 
campers, and two or three were shot at during our 
stay, but being in each instance-on the jump when 
fired at, none were killed. A few miles to the north, 
on Cherry creek, we were told, there is an extensive 
salt lick, and a hunter reported that he had seen forty- 
two in that vicinity"in one day, all of which, however, 
were does, with not a buck among them, most of the 
bucks. probably being back on the high peaks drying 
their horns, which were still in the velvet. Blue and 
ruffed grouse were plenty and even a few Mongolian 
pheasants have found their way down there from the 
north, while duck and goose shooting in season are 
unsurpassed. 


“Varmints” of various kinds were abundant; several 
black ‘bears frequented a mountain about six miles 
away, ’coon’and fox tracks were seen every day; and 
almost every night we were lulled into slumber by 
the yelping of coyotes.. These serenaders, however, 
were quite expensive to the Griffiths, who, having 
started with twenty turkeys in the spring, had but 
three left at the time of our departure, the rest having 
fallen victims to these sneaking nuisances. 

The trip back to Ager was a very leisurely one. We 
hunted and fished by the wayside the first day, making 
only eight miles to Rock creek, where I had made my 
lone camp on the way out. We spent one day at the 
summit, one of the most attractive points on the route 
from a scenic and sporting point of view; and the 
next: day went only five miles in order to enjoy an- 
other evening with the old pioneer ways. The charms 
of the hot springs and hotel at Shovel creek made 
another: delay, and the last night was spent at the 
splendid: ranch. of Mr. Woolmincamps, eight miles 
from the railroad. 

This thrifty old German, who had lived there for 
eighteen years, -had -grown rich feeding the teams and 
entertaining the freighters between - Ager, “Klamath 
Falls and- other points east of the railroad. He had 
the finest house and ranch on the route, and everything 
about the place was in the most up-to-date condition. 
A fine stream, called Boger’s Creek, well stocked 
with trout, ran .through the place, but. for - do- 
mestic and sanitary purposes. he had run an 
underground two-inch pipe from: a spring high up 
in a hill two miles away, giving him an abundance 
of the purest water for stock, the sink and sewer, be- 
sides power enough to, grind his mower, blades and 
ranch tools generally. As with most.of the ranches. on 
this road, -hay was the great staple, the yield: being 
largely increased by. irrigation; but here- we found a 
small vegetable garden and: two orchards ‘of apple, 
prune and plum, some of the trées.-so heavily laden: 
that almost every large limb was propped. Im the cool 
of the evening Mr. W. took us down into these orch- 
ards and we. found the: flavor of the fruit, éspecially 
the apples, far superior to those raised in: the Sacra- 
mento Valley. ‘ a 

Noticing that many of the apples had large holes 
eaten into them, I inquired the cause, and Mr..W. said 
that soon after the fruit was half grown flocks of what 
were locally known as “apple birds” began to arrive 
from the south, and ravaged the orchards until the 
apples were all gathered, when they as suddenly dis- 
appeared, and ‘not one would be seen until the next 
year. My curiosity was instantly aroused. I had never 
heard of them nor their depredations before, and up to 
that time had always believed that the apple was a 
fruit no feathered plunderers ever meddled with. Some 
years the birds are so numerous that they get most 
of the crop in spite of the constant warfare kept up by 
the ranchers. In this orchard I should say that fifty 
bushels or about one-quarter of the crop had been 
rendered unmarketable by them this year. 

Wishing to investigate this, and learning that most 
of the damage was done in the morning, I rose early 
and went to the orchard. Before I got there I saw 
numbers of the birds flying about the trees and be- 
came satisfied that they were a species of woodpeckers 
entirely new to me. The way they lit upon the side 
of the posts indicated this, and subsequent examination 
confirmed it. Leaning against one of the trees was a 
fine shotgun, showing that the rancher was not sub- 
mitting to his losses without a. protest; and picking it 
up I started in pursuit. None of the pickers had yet 
arrived, but the birds were wild from constant harass- 
ing, and I had some difficulty in getting within range. 

ne was finally secured, however, and I will briefly 
describe it. It was the size of a robin, the back and 
wings perfectly black; from the head down the throat 
and body to the tail ran a band of a light brick color 
about an inch wide, and a faint circle of similar feath- 
ers was around the eyes. Perhaps the editor of Forest 

AND STREAM can give us some information about this 

bird, which I consider the worst pest in the section 

where it operates that the fruit raisers upon this coast 
have to contend with. I learned that it also destroys 

2 great deal of green corn, husking the ears with its 

Strong beak and eating the corn from the cob. 

The next day before noon we reached Ager,. where 
we disposed of our pack saddle, kiacks and surplus 
provisions at cost price to parties who were fitting out 
or the mountains, and at 4 o’clock P. M. of the same 
day boarded the train for San Francisco. 


tom. 
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Chased by Indians. 


ALL through the summer of 1867 I was stationed at old 
Fort Chadbourne. That is, the troop was there; I was 
for the most part of the time somewhere else, carrying 
mail or dispatches. I was kept on the road almost con- 
Sstantly, partly because the captain wanted me to do this 
work; he had an idea that I would not get lost, and I 
wanted to do it myself. I could combine the dispatch 
carrying with hunting, but this time I was the hunted. 
Fort Chadbourne was an-old post built years before the 
war on Oak Creek, in what is now Runnels county, 
Texas. It had been abandoned years before; there was 
not enough water here, but we had reoccupied it this 
summer because there was no other place suitable in this 
part of the country. It was away out on the frontier 
then, the nearest settlement being at Fort Mason, now 
the town of Mason, eighty miles east. 

There had been a string of posts running north and 
south clear from the Rio Grande up to the Indian Terri- 
tory, but most of them had been, like this one, abandoned 
ever since 1861. 

The next nearest camp to the north of us was on the 
Clear Fork of the Brazos, where Fort Griffen was after- 
wards built. It was about eighty miles from Chadbourne, 
and a troop of the Sixth Cavalry (Chaffee’s troop, I 
think it was; he was a captain in the Sixth then; he is a 
general now) was in camp here, but he was not with it. 

I was sent one morning about the last of August with a 
dispatch to this camp from the commanding officer at 
Chadbourne; he was the captain of my troop. He told 
me that I might take three days to go in, as there was no 
hurry, then asked if I wanted company. But I preferred 
to go alone. I meant to go through in two days, for if 
I took three, the first place I would have to camp at 
would be too near the trail the Indians took in their raids 
down the country. They were Comanches who hung 
out west of this on the edge of the Staked Plains, and 
were going and coming all the time. I knew just where 
to keep a lookout so as not to meet them, and meant to 
do it, too. 

The first thirty miles of the trail from Chadborune led 
across a wide bottom that was thickly overgrown with 
mesquite bushes. Then after crossing a creek it led 
through Mountain Pass. This was a narrow, steep pass 
between high mountains, the floor of the pass being 
covered with large trees that stood close together, and the 
walls on each side were too steep in most places to ad- 
mit of a horse being taken up or down them. The pass 
was about three miles in length and ran north and south; 
it was a good place in there to find black bear; I found 
them there more than once. At the lower or northern 
end of it is the highest mountain in the group, and this 
Indian trail passed close to it, the trail running east and 
west. Just here a man out of my. troop had been. killed 
enly a month before: this. -He had straggled back. from 
the party he- was with, and the Indians had either not 
seen his party, or, what was more likely, had. been. afraid 
to attack it, but had killed and scalped him. I afterwards 
put up a stone at his grave; it is most likely there yet; 
his name was Daniel Worm. ae 

This would be where I should camp. to: make a three 
days’ trip of it. I did not, though, but keeping oh went 
into camp at Phantom Hill, twenty-five miles* further on; 
then went on to my destination next day. When.P-had 
given the lieutenant who was in command his mail and 
dispatches, he told me that he wanted me to remain a day 
so-as to give him and his men time to write their letters, 
which I could take back. with me and have them sent from 
omy post .down to Mason, that being the. nearest post- 
office. : ‘ ? 


The next day happened to be Sunday, but there-is no 
Sunday in:the army. They play bali’on that day now; 
it had not been introduced into the army then, or else 
those of us who had been born in the United States could 
have played it. I had learned to play it soon after being 
weaned. After the troop had been inspected, I put in 
most of the day helping some of the men study the his- 
tory of the Four Kings in connection with a game of 
to-cent ante, and I left them the following morning with 
some of their loose change in my pocket. 

I started late next morning, carrying the mail on the 
cantle of my saddle, with my horse’s nose bag full of 
cooked rations; these came in handy later on when the 
Indians had me corraled in the pass. I meant to camp 
again at Phantom Hill, then go on through the pass and 
camp that night at the creek just beyond it. I camped at 
Phantom Hill all right, but made no camp on the creek; 
the Indians changed my plans. 

I had got to where the Indian trail crossed mine at 
the foot of the mountains, on the second day, and just as 
T did so I gave a look to the east, or down the country, 
and saw a party of four Indians come riding slowly up 
the trail toward me, while half a mile behind them more 
Indians were driving along a bunch of cattle. They had 
been down the country after cattle or horses—either 
would do. The Indians saw me about the same time that 
I saw them, and now began to lash their ponies; here was 
another scalp, they thought. 

“You can go to heaven,” I thought. “You are just two 
minutes too late for this scalp. I need this one myself.” 

Then giving my horse the reins I went on a dead run 
up to the real entrance to the pass, a mile away. ' The 
mountains only closed it on the left here; there was an 
open country on the right for the next mile; but there 
was no danger of the Indians cutting me off; I had a 
horse that could go two miles to their one and not half 
try. “Once I get into that pass,” I thought, “I can stand 
them off. It may be a case of starve me out, though, but 
I can hold the pass all right.” I had a Spencer carbine 
and 100 rounds for it, a Colt’s powder and ball pistol and 
about 50 rounds for it, and would not be fool enough: to 
fire a shot before they had got in close enough to be hit. 

The next thing I did was rather foolish, though. I 
was ashamed of it.afterwards. I had often seen our men 
during the war of the Rebellion, when just about to form 
a line of battle, take any cards they had about them and 
throw them away. I never carried them then, but would 
tell the men that they were foolish; that there was no 
more danger of their being shot with cards than without 
them, I had a new deck of cards in my breast pocket, 
and taking them out I quickly dropped them on the trail. 


i 





“I may get shot by those fellows,” I thought, “and if I 
co, I don’t want Saint Peter, when I apply at his gate 
without a pass, to go through my pockets and find a deck 
of cards.” I heard from these cards afterwards, though; 
but they were the last cards I ever threw away when go- 
ing into an Indian fight. 

1 was at the mouth of the pass now, and pulling up 
my horse I turned and looked back for the first time since 
starting. The four Indians who had taken after me were 
still following, but were half a mile away. Taking off my 
hat I swung it; then turning my horse again, rode on 
into the pass and up it about 300 yards to where the floor 
was wider and there was good grass in among the trees. 

I ran my horse in here, then jumping off got the lariat 
off the saddle; one end of it was already about the horse’s 
neck, I threw the other end around a tree, then dragging 
my carbine out of its boot on the saddle, I sprung the 
lever and jumped out into the-trail; then got behind a 
tree. No Indian could get in here without me getting a 
fair shot at him, and they could not climb the mountain 
and flank me here. They might cross the mountains to 
the west of this, then come in behind me; but that would 
involve a march of twenty miles. “They won’t do that,” 
I thought; though it was just what I would have done in 
their place. 

I pulled out my watch and looked at the time; it was 
half past 3 o’clock. “In three hours now,” I thought, “it 
will be too dark in here for them. If they don’t call be- 
fore then I need not expect them before morning.” I had 
an idea then that no Indian would make a night attack. 
I since found that these Comanches would; but few 
other tribes would. The Apache was a coward at night; 
he was one in the daytime though. 

I stood behind this tree until it had got to be so dark 
that I could not see down the trail; then going to my 
horse I moved him on fresh grass, tying him out properly, 
for I was not in so much of a hurry new. Then coming 
back I lay down on one side of the trail where I could 
sweep it if anyone came up. -In about an hour I saw 
something coming toward me on the trail. It was so 
dark now that only by lying close to the ground could I 
see it move; but I knew it was not a man nor a horse. 
When they had got closer I saw that they were coyotes. 
There were half a dozen of them and they were moving 
up the trail carelessly, bound, no doubt, to the creek after 
water. “There are no Indians where you came from,” 
I thought, “or you would not be so slow about getting 
through here.” I gave a low whistle and the coyotes all 
stopped and looked toward where I lay. “Git!” I told 
them, rising to my feet, and they ran off back the way 
they had come. I lay a while longer, looking up at what 
stars I could see every once in a while, to see how fast 
the night was passing; I did not want to strike a light 
to look at my watch, 

At last when I thought that it must be near midnight, 
I took my hat off, held my watch inside of it and struck 
a match; it was just 11 o'clock. 

I began to study now what I had better do. I should 
not have stopped in the pass at all had I known as 
much as I did now; but I had expected the Indians to 
follow me in. Why they did not, puzzled me; and if 
I started now part of them might have crossed the 
mountains to meet me on the far side, while the rest 
had been left at the mouth of the pass. “I’ll stay here 
now until daylight,” I told myself, “then I can see 
where I am going.” And while still thinking this over 
I dropped off fast asleep and never wakened up until 
six o’clock the next morning. Then I wakened with a 
start and jumped up, and running out to my horse found 
him lying down fast asleep also; but he got up and 
came to meet me. 

Next going out to the trail I looked at it closely. 
No one had been through here, my trail and those of 
the coyotes were plain enough, but no other marks. 

I put my saddle on; while I was doing it the horse 
kept rubbing his nose against me; and putting my arm 
around his neck I said, “They did not get us, did they? 
And they won’t, neither, before they raise a new breed 
of horses. A pony has no business following you, has 
he?’ 

I led the horse out to the trail, and mounting, sat 
here studying. I was in doubt which way to go now. 
wanted to go back down the trail and try to find out 
if the Indians were still there; why they had not come 
here still kept me thinking. 

“No,” I said at last, “I was not sent to hunt In- 
dians, but to carry the mail. Ill get into the post as 
soon as I can; then let a troop hunt them.” 

I went through the pass at a trot, and when I had 
got to the creek beyond it, my friends the coyotes 
were here before me. “That: settles it,’ I thought, 
“there are no Indians here, anyhow.” Now taking up 
the gallop I kept it up and got into Chadbourne at 
10 o'clock, handed the captain his dispatch and gave 
the proprietor the mail to take to the adjutant’s office. 

“Where did you camp last night?” the captain asked. 

“In the pass, sir. The Indians drove me into it 
yesterday afternoon.” Then I told him all about it. 

“Orderly,” he said, “go and tell Major Callahan 
with my compliments that I wish to see him fight 
away. 

» [I gould hardly keep my face straight. Callahan was 

our: lieutenant; the troop would have to. hunt Indians 

now; they might not get them, but I would get a cuss- 
ing when the troop had got back for reporting these 

Indians. 

aoe I take another horse and go along, sir?” I 
asked. 

“No, you stay here, you have had your share of them. 
Let the troop have them now.” 

The troop was’ out four ‘days, but- brought back. no 
Indians. When it had got back I went to the ‘first 
sergeant, a good fellow he was, too, and- asked if they 
had found my Indians. 

“No, of course not, they are out on the Staked Plains 
now. If you want them, why did you not keep them 
when you had them? We only found their trail.” 

“That let’s me out, then; if they left the trail they 
must have been there to make one.” 

“Oh! they were there all right; you don’t get stam- 
peded at a buffalo, the major says; but they did not 
wait for us. See here,” he asked, “would it be possible 
for you to go 500 yards from the post and not find us 
Indians?” 
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“Yes, if there were ttone there to find, it would. 
When I do find them the Government pays me $20 a 
month to let you know about it. I found those and 
they came mighty near finding me.” 

“There is another thing that I want to ask you,” he 
said, “do those Indians of yours play cards?” 

“I don’t know, I did not stop there long enough to 
ask them. That may be what they wanted me for. I 
thought it was my scalp they wanted.” 

“Well, we found a full deck of cards just where your 
Indians jumped you, and the major thought maybe you 
haa been trying to teach them poker.” 

“No, I lost them out of my saddle pocket and did 
not have time just then to pick them up. If those 
Indians need any points on poker let them call on the 
first sergeant of that troop down on the Clear Fork; 
he can give them a few. He put all the money he had 
on three sixes in a game we had down there last Mon- 
day. I took it down on three queens that I happened 
to have. He has less money just now, but he knows 
more about draw poker. Let him give them points.” 
* I kept trying to think why those Indians did not 
follow me into the pass, and concluded that they must 
have suspected a trap. There might be a big party in 
there just waiting for them to charge into a hornets’ 
nest. It is true that the party had not come up the 
road the way I had; but there was nothing to prevent 
them from coming down it, then stopping there while 
they sent me down as a bait; and these Indians were 
several removes from being fools; they knew that pass 
as well as I did and knew if they had to get out of it 
in a hurry most of them would stop there. Years after 
this I referred this question to an old chief, not telling 
him my opinion of it, and he told me that this was 
why they had let me go. 


Casta BLANco. 


Glatuyal History. 
ee 
A Trio of Gray Foxes. 


Editor Forest end Stream: 

In Forest AND STREAM of June 6 (Vol. LX., p. 444), 
there was published an account of some small animals 
which we dug from a burrow near Beaverbrook 
Farm, at Milford, Connecticut. These animals 
were brownish black ‘n color, about the size anv 
shape of new born kittens, blind, and at the time 
they were discovered were apparently only a few hours 
old. They were put to nurse with a cat who had just 
given birth to three kittens, and at the time Were doing 
well. No one who had seen them had any clear idea as to 
what they were, and readers of Forest AND STREAM were 
asked for suggestions on the point. 

Such suggestions as were received, by letters coming 
from readers in several States, were not very helpful, be 
ing mere guesses; for no one of the correspondents ap- 
peared ever to have seen any animal just like these. 

Just one week after the animals were secured they began 
to open their eyes, and on the day following all three had 
their eyes open. By this time the little touches of brown 
or fulvous, which from the beginning had been noticed 
behind the ears, began to spread. Moreover, the hair, 
which at first had been short, smooth, and polished, be- 
gan to grow longer and to look more woolly, and this was 
noticed especially first behind the ears and then on the 
back of the tail. 

Soon after their eyes were open the little rascals began 
to crawl about and to learn to eat bread and milk with 
great relish, trying to get into the dish in which the food 
was, and often standing with all four feet in it while 
they lapped the fluid. 

Soon after they had opened their eyes their teeth began 
to show, and as soon as these became visible, all idea of 
their being rodents was dropped, as the teeth showed them 
to be carnivora; and now the choice of names for them 
seemed to lie between the raccoon and the gray fox, with 
the probabilities seemingly to be in favor of the raccoon, 
because the youngsters showed a great disposition to use 
their feet in climbing. 

As they grew larger they became very much more 
active, the coat grew longer, and the color began to 











AT ABOUT SIX WEEKS. 


change from a dull black to a dull gray, but still there 
was nothing by which their species could certainly be de- 
termined. Little by little they became more and more 
lively. Playing and fighting were almost incessant, and 
they spent much time scrambling about as fast as their lit- 
tle legs could carry them. 

The young animals were a source of enormous pride 
and joy to their foster mother. She seemed to like noth- 
ing better than to sit and watch them by the hour, and at 
first she feared danger for them and was very uneasy 
when visitors came té look at them. If she took pleasure 
in them in this way; however, she paid a price for it; 
for the little villaing*often insisted on playing with her, 


and biting her ears and tail; and their needle-like teeth 
must have hurt, for in these games the mother sometimes 
used to howl with pain. 

One day a red squirrel—detected as he emerged from a 
corn crib—was shot, brought to the stable and thrown in 
to the puppies. Then there was fun. Each one wanted it, 
and while two were fighting for it the third carried off 
the prize, only to be attacked a moment later by the 
others. The struggle continued for some time, till at 
length the female beat off the others and for a long time 
chewed up the game unmolested. Now, too, from time to 
time, the mother cat brought a mouse to them, and over 
each one of these was fought a battle similar to the one 
with the squirrel, and all of these were most interesting 
to watch. 

Their fights were often very fierce, and their anger 
seemed extreme. On more than one occasion blood was 
drawn, and the worrying sounds and nasal growlings 
which they uttered gave an impression of great fury. 
More than once it was feared that one of the fighters 
would be seriously hurt, and several times we were on 
the point of interfering to prevent injury to one or the 
other. 

Not very long after this, the little savages were taken 
from the stall in the stable where they had been confined 
since capture, and put in a kind of pen about ten feet 
square. This pen has a cement floor, and on three sides 
is inclosed by wire netting six feet high, while the 
fourth is the side of a woodshed. In the wall of the 
woodhouse a hole had been cut and a kennel built inside 
the house, and here the foster mother and her children 
could retreat when it rained, and here they were shut up 
at night. 

The change of location, which gave them sun and air 
and more room for exercise, was beneficial to the little 
beasts. They improved greatly and grew “like weeds.” 
Such lively little chaps were never seen. They would 
run at the wire and half way up the side, and hang there 
and look out at the passers by. Sometimes they would 
scamper round the cage in circles, running as fast as they 
could. At first they were more or less slow and clumsy, 
but as they grew older they became more agile, jumping 
over whatever came in the way, and showing a swiftness 
and a lightness that seemed extraordinary. 

Little by little, hair by hair, the baby coats changed to 
the adult fur, and this change was closely watched, since 


kitten quickly stopped them by a slap in the face. When 
a kitten had not been in the pen for a couple of hours and 
the foxes saw one walking around near the cage, the, 
made a great fuss, whining and yelping and scratching 
on the wire until someone put the little cat inside, when 
all three foxes fell upon it and smelt it all over and 
chewed its ears. They used to roll over the kitten and 





AT ABOUT TEN WEEKS. 


squeal in a way that was very funny, and the kitten would 
think itself the most popular thing around. 

Sometimes the kittens from without climbed up on th: 
wire which roofed in the pen, and walked about on it 
When they did this, the foxes became much excited, and 
clambering up the wire tried to reach the kittens, sincl! 
ing at them and striving to bite and play with them. 





THREE MONTHS OLD. 


from it only could be determined what they were—’coons 
or foxes. 

The ends of the hairs on the body became white, the 
brown became more pronounced on the ears and feet, but 
so slowly did the change come that no one could be sure 
about their species. Finally, however, a black streak be- 
gan to show along the top of their tails, and as this 
thickened and widened, so strengthened the hope and 
confidence of those who had declared them to be foxes, 
for who ever saw a ’coon with a black streak running 
along the top of his tail? 

As tame gray foxes (Urocyon cinereo-argentatus) 
they were held as wonders’ in Connecticut, and 
many people wrote to ask about them and came 
to see them, and their health and physical strength 
impressed all their visitors. We made great friends 
with the two dogs, but the bitch was timid and cross. 
One of the dogs was particularly tame; he would run 
vp the arm and crawl about one’s shoulders, and even 
perched on top of a head a few times until the cap slid 
off the wearer’s head and the fox fell to earth rather 
s“ddenly, 

One night a great event happened to the tamest one. They 
hed now grown quite large and the nights were warm, 
so that they were not locked up, but were given the free- 
com of the yard all night. One morning when the man 
czme out to feed them, lo and behold there were only 
two foxes! Where was the third? A search was begun, 
but revealed nothing until someone went into the shed 
against which their pen was built to get some coal, when 
what should he see but a terribly scared and hungry fox 
puppy sitting in the coal bin, thinking he was lost to the 
world. Once back, he was not to have another chance 
tc get out, for a wire top was also put on the pen, and 
his journeys of exploration tame to an inglorious end. 

He was not, however, deprived of amusement, for some 
golf balls were given him to play with, and, what was the 
greatest fun of all, they were introduced to the kittens. 

The kittens now became the greatest friends the foxes 
had. They were constantly put in the cage, and played 
‘with the foxes for hours. The foxes gently chewed the 


kitten’s ears and tail, and when they got too rough the 


A large branch of a tree, trimmed down, was put in the 
cage for the foxes to climb on, and on and about this 
they certainly had great sport, especially with the kitten. 
The kitten climbed up on the branch and the fox 
lay on his back. beneath it; then the kitten would hit at 
the fox with its paw and the fox would bite at the kitten. 

One day a young chicken wandering about looking for 
flies, saw one on the wire of the foxes’ cage; the fox see- 
ing the chicken coming advanced to meet it and stuck 
his nose close to the wire. The chicken pecked at the fly, 
and missing it hit the fox a sharp blow on the nose, and 
the fox gave a quick jump, quite taken aback at such 
forward and rude manners. 

One day the man who feeds them, knowing the tastes 
of foxes, carried a live mouse by the tail into the cage, 
and after letting them smell it, released it. He afterward 
said that no cat could have killed it quicker than they did. 

When some one whom they knew approached the pen, 
the two dogs usually ran to the wire wagging the tail 
and putting back the ears. When the kittens were put in 
the pen, the foxes commonly whined with pleasure or 
excitement. 

.They were always ready to play with the end of a rope 
or with a handkerchief, much as a kitten plays with a 
string; watching the end of the rope as it was drawn 
away from them, and then with two or three quick leaps 
overtaking and pouncing on it, pulling back and shaking 
the string, trying to drag it away, and if succeeding, re- 
treating with it to the house, where it was played with 
for some time. 

When admitted to an adjoining pen, which was not 
roofed over by wire netting, and in which the fine meshed 
wire did not reach to the top of the pen, they often ran 
up the netting and when they reached the top of the fine 
netting, clung there, thrusting their heads through the 
wider openings and looking about. 

If a quick motion was made by anyone standing neat 
the pen the foxes would often drop flat to the ground 
as if for concealment. This motion was extremely rpid. 

The foxes like sweet chocolate and sweet things gen- 
erally, and even the little bitch would come close to on¢ 
when chocolate was offered to the dogs, 
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The door that leads from the cage into their house or 
kennel is hinged at the top, and therefore it swings out- 
ward and upward and can be fastened at any angle. One 
day this was fastened up at right angles to the wall, and 
the first thing the foxes did was to climb up on to it. 
Now whenever we go to see the foxes a mass of gray 
fur is usually visible quietly sleeping in the last place in 
the world that a wild fox would choose for his slumbers. 

They are still as active and well as ever, and as playful and 
as tame. If one goes to the cage and puts the finger 
through the meshes, a fox will come up, smell the finger, 
and then, taking it in his mouth, will bite on it very 
gently. ‘Sometimes still, they run three or four feet up the 
wire netting and hang there, and in this position seem to 
like to have the belly scratched. 

F. L. G. anp R. Pace 





Man and the Brute. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your old-time correspondent, Hermit, in a recent issue 
of your treasured paper, arraigns me before the tribunal. 
of your readers as a seeming offender against reason and 
common sense, and I therefore plead for a hearing in my 
defense. He characterizes as “impossible science’ my 
assertion that “the boxer has no time to think, and, like 
the animal, depends upon the operation of habit,” and 
further adds that it seems to him impossible to put more 
error in the same number of words. I apprehend that, 
in this instance, his impulse has outrun his judgment and 
hastened him into sweeping generalizations that he can- 
not sustain. Regretting, however, my compulsion to 
elaborate what appears to me and, not unlikely, to most 
of your intelligent readers, to be a self-evident proposi- 
tion, I have to state that, in order to acquire the art of 
boxing, or any feat of dexterity, every movement must, 
in the beginning, be studied or thought out, and the ap- 
propriate action repeated again and again, until, with 
constant practice, it becomes automatic, almost a reflec- 
tion, into which thought or reason does not enter. An 
animal may be taught a simple trick, but with far greater 
difficulty than a human being, for the latter may revolve 
in his mind the various steps of his performance and 
thereby expedite its acomplishment. Constant repetition 
educates the animal’s nerve-centres into a prompt 
obedience to the proper stimulus, but I hold that thought 
is not associated with any stage of its performance. 
Walking with man is an acquired feat; but, with its full 
accomplishment, he does not think, now I must advance 
my right foot, and now my left foot; on the contrary, the 
locomotive and various coordinating muscles that propel 
and balance the body perform their functions automatical- 
ly, and so also, in my view, does the expert boxer, fencer, 
rope-dancer, or other proficient performer of a feat of 
dexterity. A man with full consciousness of his danger 
may walk along the edge of a precipice, and the sudden 
blowing off of his hat, or other stimulus, may impel him 
to perform some irrational action resulting in the loss of 
his balance and his life, and many a mountaineering 
fatality has, in some such manner, been caused. There 
are ample reasons for believing that when nerve-centers 
are fully educated to execute certain movements they may 
act in entire independence of the brain, and inasmuch as 
this assumption may impress Hermit as “impossible 
science,” I will adduce-an illustration or two in its stip- 
port: 

In the Paris Journal of Anatomy and Physiology for 
1869 may be found a report of an experiment performed 
on the headless body of a criminal shortly after execution. 
The skin around the nipple being scratched the arms 
and hands of the still warm corpse described certain 
movements narrated in detail, which were assumed by 
some to be of a defensive character, but by others to be 
of the same nature as those performed by a decapitated 
frog, which latter, upon the application of acid to a 
portion of its skin, will scratch the affected part with its 
hind leg. The frog experiment has been repeatedly per- 
formed, so that there can be no doubt on the subject, and 
our intimate relationship to animals, our similarity of 
bodily structure, is suggestive of a like localized intelli- 
gence in various portions of our nervous systems, ordi- 
narily under control of the brain, but exceptionally other- 
wise. 

Hermit intimates that I am “playing double;” that J 
am on both sides of the question, and quotes fragmentary 
statements that need explanation. I took it for granted 
that he, in common with all intelligent readers of this 
paper, is aware that there is no dividing line between in- 
stinct and reason, and that what some would maintain is 
the former, others would insist is the latter. In my arti- 
cle I denied that, as @ rule, animals possessed reasoning 
power, “that they deliberate in the true sense of the 
term,” or that they studied causes and effects, as Mr. 
Hallock contended. I fully concede that animals have 
glimmerings of reason, but cannot subscribe to Mr. Hal- 
lock’s assumption, that they are rational beings. The 
tadicle or root tip of a plant manifests a certain amount 
of intelligence; it will, in its advance, avoid obstacles, 
seek out hidden streams of water, etc., and, while credit- 
ing animals with a much higher endowment, I hold that 
it is not comparable with our own. I believe that the 
mental operations of even the most intelligent animals are 
confined to the simplest deductive processes. For in- 
stance, take the well-known story of the crows that, ob- 
serving five gunners secrete themselves, kept out of range 
until four had successively quitted their covert, when, in 
their miscalculation they swooped down to become the vic- 
tims of the fifth. In this case I hold that the crows did not 
count in the proper sense of the term, for I cannot credit 
them with the invention of the requisite numerals. I 
(lo believe, however, that in the corvine brain there was 
formed a-visual picture akin to the Roman numerals, one 
to four, upon.a watch face. The ancients resorted to an 
arbitrary sign, V, when they reached the limit of con- 
venience in the repetition of units; the crows, however, 
found themselves utterly balked in their endeavor to form 
a mental picture of five separate integers. Let some 
reader try for himself and he will find that he cannot 
materially exceed the crow’s effort. Without numerals 
or signs man. would. be unable to perf any but the 


most simple of minor calculations, and just as numerals 
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are essential factors of mental computation, so also are 
words of thought. 

My contention that without words complex mental 
processes are impossible, Hermit maintains cannot stand 
the light of scientific investigation. Of all the differences 
that distinguish man from the brute, verbal language is 
the most marked, and while the sounds made by animals 
form a language, they are incapable of expressing shades 
of meaning, abstract ideas, or of giving free access to 
the realms of thought, which word Webster defines as a 
“capacity for the very highest intellectual functions, espe- 
cially those comprehended under judgment.” This ob- 
viously implies a study of causes and effects, as Mr. Hal- 
lock asserts, an operation that without words, I claim, is 
impossible, for they are the weights in our scales of judg- 
ment, the stepping stones over which we bound in our 
imaginative flights. A dog may think of a buried bone, 
and forthwith proceed to exhume the treasured morsel; 
he does not picture to himself the gastronomic delights 
that are in store for him, nor does he defer the gratifica- 
tion of his palate for the sake of indulging in such gusta- 
tory visions, as might an epicurean biped. For such idea- 
tion words are indispensable. We seldom think of an 
object without an association of the word that expresses 
it, and the great majority of persons carry on their men- 
taf processes by the use of words. They may not garb 
these processes in full dress, as in speech, but the verbal 
framework is formed ready to launch the unspoken 
thought. Some there, doubtless, are who largely depend 
upon mental pictures in their thought formations, to 
which latter method animals must seemingly be restricted. 
Nevertheless, even those persons who believe themselves 
dependent upon mental images may be mistaken, for the 
mind has signs, not only for single thoughts, but for en- 
tire chains of thought that may be as representative of 
words as the stenographic characters that could embody 
theif utterance. 

Hermit falls afoul of my belief that animals do not 
project themselves into the future, that they have no 
thought of the morrow, nor contemplate future joys or 
past sorrows, and intimates that I will be called to ac- 
count by dog lovers. The inner life of animals is to me 
a sealed book. I do not pretend to have had a glimpse 
of a single page. I have an open mind upon the subject, 
and if my inferences are at fault, I shall be glad to be 
made aware of it. A conception of futurity involves the 
employment of a word or sign for that state of being, 
another for its opposite, the past, still others for the 
various actions associated in the thinker’s mind with those 
conditions. I do not believe that a dog employs verbs or 
signs implying future action, much less terms necessary 
to form the various links in the connecting train. of 
thought. Visual pictures doubtless present themselves in 
abundance, but they are of the past, and are not, for the 
reasons stated, predicated of the future. 

Hermit wonders how I dispose of'those born deaf and 
dumb, observing that my theory would deprive them of 
the power to think. I must remind him that such unfor- 
tunates are the descendants of thousands of language- 
speaking ancestors who have bequeathed them a speech- 
center, a special department of the brain dealing with 
words and vocal sounds. The deaf and dumb therefore 
possess an aptitude for the formation of sounds or signs 
expressive of meaning, whereby reasoning processes may 
be facilitated. All who have raised children are aware ot 
the readiness with which they coin words, the eager per- 
sistence with which they repeat them and strive to en- 
large their vocabulary.- Relative to this faculty I have 
to refer to the numerous instances of children making 
a language of their own in which they conversed to the 
bewilderment of their elders. 

Hermit catechizes me concerning my allusion to real 
or affected anger in animals, and says that he cannot 
understand what I am driving at. Let me further remind 
him that animals, like children, will often simulate anger, 
kittens will erect their backs and flatten their ears; horses 
when curried will playfully retract their auditory promi- 
nences, etc. I do, however, most emphatically dissent 
from Hermit as to his theory that cats may colloquially 
express a negation and an affirmation by opposite posi- 
tions of their ears. I have endeavored to meet all his 
criticisms and objections, but probably not to his satisfac- 
tion, nor to that of dissenting readers. The subject is 
heavy, but, unlike my interlocutor, I cannot be charged 
with weighting it down with a “medulla oblongator (?),” 
“efferent impulses emanating from brain cortexes,” etc., 
all of which, as science, he complacently pronounces “the 
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Life in the Rockies.—IL 


(Continued from page 197.) 


Tue early autumn found the deer deserting the 
meadows and open grounds, as is their custom, and going 
into thickets of jack-pines, and in the woods, making 
them hard to find. Luke, Bob and Bert loaded up 
their camp outfit and went off into the mountains to 
trap some for bear and get some meat, and left me to 
take care of the ranch, with very little important work 
to do. I had discovered a raspberry patch about four 
miles distant, and as berries and fruits were very rare 
about there, I thought to gather some berries. . For 
four days I made ‘a trip each day on horseback, riding 
within 100 rods of the patch, then picketing my horse, 
would fill my bucket with berries. I had left enough 
to fill my bucket again, and went back for my last 
bucket full the next day, and found that a bear had 
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been there ahead of me, and left nothing for me but 
a desire to put a hole through his hide. I was.trying 
all this time at intervals to get meat, as we were en- 
tirely out, . but “nothing afforded me a good chance: 
hey finally came home with plenty of venison, three 
bear and a_ wolverine, which they caught. They 
caught an old female black bear in their trap, and there 
were two cubs with her: one a beautiful dark brown 
and the other a light cinnamon; showing conclusively 
that the different species of bear, in their wild state, 
will inter-breed.- There were said to be five distinct 
species of bear in that locality: the black, brown, cinna- 
mon, grizzly and silvertip, the silvertip being the 
largest. The grizzlies were termed by the old hunters 
there “Rocky Mountain grizzly,” and were not the im- 
mense size which are reported of the California grizzly. 
The silvertip grew to a great size. There were many 
wild stories of the weight of bears killed about there, 
but saying what a bear will weigh simply by guessing 
at it is very unsatisfactory. I helped my near neigh- 
bor, Cooke Rhea, to weigh a silvertip the same day 
he killed it, which was killed rather early in the season; 
before it had taken on nearly all the fat that it would 
have had later, and the meat and hide weighed 783 
pounds, and it certainly was a monster. 

One of the things that was novel to me was the method 
cf keeping fresh meat in the summer time. 

A pole about seventy-five feet high was planted in the 
ground, at the top of which was attached a pulley; a 
rope ran through this so that both ends would come to 
the ground. A deer, after being skinned, would be tied 
to one end of this rope and pulled to the top of the pole, 
where, on account of the very high altitude, it was en- 
tirely out of reach of the flies. When it would start up 
it would be covered with flies, but gradually they would 
drop off as they ascended, and before it reached the top 
the last one would be off. The air was so pure that meat 
would keep that way, hanging in the sun in warm sum- 
mer weather for ten days without spoiling. While the 
sun would shine it would get quite hot during the day, 
but frost appeared every month in the year, and the 
nights were always cool enough for fire. 

During the summer I made a filing on a piece of land 
about three miies from Wheeler’s, in a neck of the park 
where no one could get in between me and the mountains. 
It was bounded on three sides by the timbered mountains, 
and was an ideal location from a hunter’s standpoint. 
That was a favorite section for sportsmen from the 
Eastern cities and from abroad, to come for big-game 
hunting, and Luke secured a party of Englishmen for a 
hunt early in the fall, and went after them to the nearest 
railroad point, Laramie, Wyo. I was cutting fencing 
poles while he was gone, always taking my gun with me 
when I went out. The evening that he was dtie to be 
home with his party, I left my work about four o’clock 
and took a jaunt through the woods, thinking to see a 
deer. I was going along a. steep mountain side when I 
saw a spike-buck_coming down the hill directly toward 
me on the run. The deer flies were very bad just then, 
and he was going for the creek bottom where he could 
get in the willows away from the flies. He was shaking 
his head vigorously to fight off the flies, and was heedless 
of other and more serious trouble which was awaiting 
him. I whistled at him when he was about seventy- 
five yards away, thinking to stop him, but he paid no 
attention, but kept right on. I whistled again and again; 
each time louder, and still he came on. I did not want 
to take chances on a running shot, with my inexperience, 
and in my desperation I yelled at him when he was not 
more than thirty feet away, and still coming straight to- 
ward me. He bunched his front feet in the ground like 
a bucking bronco, wheeled about, and went a few jumps 
back up the hill and stopped directly behind a little pine 
bush. I shot as nearly as I. could tell where his shoul- 
ders were, and he went tearing off through the woods out 
of sight. Having no experience I could not tell whether 
he was hit or not, but as soon as I went and saw where 
he had run I saw plenty of blood, and after following 
it a short distance, I saw him standing, looking back. I 
was quite close and thought to save all the meat I could, 
and shot at his head. Away he went down over the 
hill and out of sight, but I soon found him lying in the 
grass at the foot of the hill, dead. My second shot went 
through the butt of his ear. It was a yearling buck, and 
represented my first black-tail deer. He was about two 
viles from the ranch, and in a place where I had never 
been, but I teok a good look around and thought I could 
find it again. When I got to the ranch Luke was home 
with his outfit, and was preparing to start for the moun- 
tains the next morning. As he wanted me to go along 
to bring some of the horses back, I knew my deer would 
have to come in that night, else the flies would have it 
spciled before I could get after it. About two hours after 
dark I started out in the moonlight with an old pack- 
horse after my venison, and succeeded in bringing it in 
with very little difficulty, considering everything. I now 
felt initiated: felt that I had “ridden the goat,” and was 
ready for any emergency. 


Luke’s next hunting party consisted of Dr. Job and 
George Scott, both of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the former was 
an- expert rifle shot and experienced hunter, who some 
years later met a sad death by the acidental discharge of 
his own gun. It was late in the season when they came; 
the ground was covered with snow, and it was very cold. 

My employment with Luke was ended, but as a con- 
venience both to him and myself I engaged to stay on his 
ranch and do the few chores necessary while he was gone 
on his last trip, and employed myself building a cabin 
on my ranch, in which I might learn the art of baching 
and comply. with the law in living on my ranch. I bought 
a horse and saddle and rode to my place in the morning, 
worked all;day-at my cabin, and went back to Luke’s 
at night. My horse was young and only partially broken; 
I secured it:while I was at work by tying the end of the 
picket rope to a heavy clog, which I could drag about 
from place to place that the horse might be within reach 
of feed....One day at noon I took my lunch box in my 
hand and while down to the creek to eat my lunch, took 
hold of the picket. rope and gave it a wrap around my 
hand to drag the clog to better feeding ground for the 
horse. It was scared at the moving.clog, and quick as a 
flash, and: before I could get my hand out of the rope, the 
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rope was tight, and I was being dragged at a wild pace 
through the sagebrush, when the end of the clog ran 
under the roots of a big bunch of sagebrush and turned 
the horse a complete somersault, landing it on its back. 
Of course this gave me a bad hand, but no bones were 
broken, and in a few days I was at work again. 

One very cold, frosty morning I concluded to go on 
foot, as I had my ax and some other things to carry, and 
it was too cold for comfortable riding. F scok my gun 
along and when I was half way to my place I saw where 
a deer had crossed the road the night before and had 
gone up into the hills on the north side of the park, which 
were covered with a growth of small quaking aspen and 
pines. As I was then well along with the building of my 
cabin, and expected soon to move in, and had no meat 
yet, I thought it policy to hide my ax and other tools and 
give chase. This was in December, and the big game 
was usually all gone from those parts by that time of 
year to their winter quarters. As soon as I got up into 
the hills I found it impossible to trail the deer 1 had 
started after, for the snow was tramped by deer until it 
looked like .a sheep corral. The sun was getting things 
warmed up, and the day getting quite comfortable, so I 
just loafed around in the sunny nooks watching for deer 
until in the afternoon, when I saw a bunch of about 
seven, as nearly as I could count, come up out of a ravine, 
headed hy two bucks with the largest horns that 1 ever 
saw on deer. They were too far away for a shot, and I 
watched them until they stopped and went to feeding, 
then I started to crawl up for a shot. It was a difficult 
task, as the space between us was quite open and nezrly 
bare of any growth. I had got along well and was over 
the most exposed portion of the way and within about 
three hundred yards of them, when I looked off to my 
left, and there, less than a hundred yards away, was a 
medium sized buck going to join the bunch, and just 
passing the nearest point to‘me. I rose up on my knees 
and he stopped. Just as I pulled the trigger he started, 
and I made a clean miss. I took three running shots at 
him, but failed to stop or even check him. On following 
the trail a short distance, I failed to find any sien of his 
being hit. I went right through where the bunch had 
been, and of course there had been a general stampede. 
1 never saw a bunch of deer so thoroughly scattered: 
ench one took its own course, and there remained a very 
discouraging outlook from every standpoint except from 
that of the deer. I wandered along in the general direc- 
tion they had taken for some distance, when I singled 
out a track and resolved to follow it the remainder of the 
day. I had only followed it a few minutes through a 
dense thicket of jack-pines, when I caught a glimpse of 
the game only a few steps ahead of me. I fired when I 
saw it, and then raced after it and got a glimpse of it 
every few steps for quite a distance, and saw it was not 
gaining, but, rather, that I was coming closer to it. It 
seemed to be staggering and made no headway; then I 
was convinced it was the one I had been shooting at be- 
fore. After a lively chase through the thicket I got a 
fair shot and killed it, and besides getting a good piece of 
meat secured a fine set of antlers, the first of my present 
collection. I could not find a mark about it except the 
shot which killed it, and not until two or three months 
later, when I skinned it, did I learn where the other shot 
had hit it which had affected it so queerly: it was shot 
through the neck, close to the jaw, and while this did not 
appear to disable it bodily, it seemed to paralyze it, and 
affected it in a way entirely different from anything I 
have ever seen since. The deer was nearly. 300 yards 
away and running when it received the shot in the neck, 
and it was by mere chance that I happened to strike the 
trail of this one among all the others, so that it was only 
by combined good luck, rather than good hunting, that 
I secured it, but I went home in the evening proud of my 
day’s work, for I felt that I had meat to begin house- 
keeping with. 


In My Own Cabin. 


On New Year’s day I moved into my cabin, and re- 
alized that, for the first time, I was in my own house 
and on my own land, and felt like a king. The accom- 
modations of my new home were conspicuous by their 
absence; it was all in one room with an open fireplace 
for heating and cooking. The method of closing the 
cracks between the logs was first to chink them with 
pieces of wood to make them small enough to be closed 
up with mud. I did not even have my cabin chinked 
when I moved in, but could stick my arm out almost any 
place. The temperature was ranging from zero down- 
ward every night. I would make my bed down in front 
of the fireplace, throw some big logs on the fire, and 
sleep till wakened by the cold, then get up and pile on 
more wood. The floor was that made by nature before 
the house was built, and was covered with the chips and 
pieces of timbers left from the building operations; there 
were neither chairs, table, nor bedstead. I was roughing 
it, sure enough, but was enjoying the freedom of such 
living, and soon had the cracks stopped with mud, and 
bunk and stools made, etc. 

Snowshoes were the easiest means of locomotion in that 
section, as the snow became very deep. I went to the 
woods, cut a straight-grained pine, and split out pieces 
of which I made a pair of Norwegian snowshoes, or 
skis. They were ten feet long, four inches wide, and one 
inch thick at the middle, tapering to one-half inch at 
cither end, the front end being pointed, then steamed and 
bent so that it turned up like a sled runner; lastly the 
bottoms were burned over a slow fire, and tallow rubbed 
on and burnt in until they were a rich brown color, which 
made them slide easy. Many a good long slide I kad on 
them. during the winter, when I did not have much else 
to do. 

I made one trip to Walden, Colo., thirty-five miles dis- 
tant, which was the nearest store. The nearest post-office 
when I first went there was twenty-eight miles away, but 
soon we had one established. within three miles of my 
place. One stormy winter evening I started to the post- 
office on my snowshoes; the storm was something awful, 
but as it was on my back I went all right for a while. 
When I got out on the higher ground and began to go a 
little down grade, all I needed was to steer my snow- 
shoes and the wind sent me along at a good rate. For a 
while I thought it was fun, but soon I realized that I 
was going altogether too fast for fun. I was carrying no 
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pole, as snowshoers generally do, and I couldn’t stop, and 
before I realized the situation I was going at a fearful 
rate, which would have made it dangerous to fall or try 
to jump off. There was no way for me to stop; I 
couldn’t see three rods ahead, on account of the flying 
snow, so went to yelling at the top of my voice to warn 
any living thing that might be in my way. After going 
about a mile at that rate, I got down in lower ground 
where the wind did not strike so hard and slacked up 
enough to get control of my slippery steeds, and was soor. 
safely at the post-office. The night was one of the worst 
I ever saw. The mail got in late at aight, and I tarried 
with Bert Reed, who lived near the post-office all night, 
rather than face the storm. 

By the first of April my supply of meat was exhausted, 
as was that of some of my neighbors. Harry Baugh, a 
brother bachelor and neighbor, and myself plotted a cam- 
paign whereby we might get some meat. We loaded a 
wagon with bed and a few days’ provisions, and, after 
pulling through many old snow drifts, got out on the 
“Hunter Flats” and into the foothills along the Platte 
River, where both deer and antelope ranged all winter. 
As we were pulling into the proposed camping ground 
we saw a deer rounding a point in front of us and dis- 
appearing in the foothills. It was nearly night, but I took 
my gun and went after it, while Harry made camp. I 
found plenty of deer sign, and saw several during the lit- 
tle time I was out, but failed to get any. The ground 
was bare and dry, as the snow had been gone from there 
for some time. We made our bed under the wagon, tied 
the horses to the wheels and rolled in. In the morning, a 
little before daybreak, I looked out and found everything 
covered with snow. Even my shoes had been laid a little 
too far out and were full of snow. We had a hasty 
breakfast and were out in the hills early to take advantage 
of the snow. When we had gone only a short distance, 
we iound a fresh trail of a half dozen deer which we 
followed till the tracks led down a steep hill into the 
woods, I thought from the way things looked that they 
would be found down in the woods nearby. 

I told Harry to wait there a few minutes while I would 
go a half mile to a wooded knoll which looked like a 
likely place for them to pass if he scared them out. After 
waiting till he had time to drive them out, I left my 
place of watching and hunted till noon without seeing 
anything. We :net at camp at noon, moved our bed and 
camp outfit into a deserted cabin, had dinner, and then 
started out on the open rolling country for antelope. 
We soon saw a bunch of perhaps twenty, but they were 
in a hard place to come up to; we maneuvered nearly 
all afternoon, and finally had them in position. I sent 
Harry to a point past which I felt confident I could drive 
them. There was a steep bluff along a dry stream bed 
along which he could travel and be out of their sight. I 
waited awhile, then started to crawl as near to them as 
I could before opening fire. Before I got nearly to where 
I wanted, I heard him shoot, and raising up I saw them 
crossing at the place he had started for. They had taken 
alarm and spoiled our plans. They only went a short 
distance till one went off to one side and laid down, show- 
ing that his shooting was not all wild. We felt quite cer- 
tain of getting it, and went after it; before we got very 
close it was up and off, and though we made the gravel 
fly on all sides of it, we did not hit it. Had we waited 
patiently for an hour or two we could easily have gotten 
it, but we kept right after it until the sun was nearly 
down, when I started for camp to care for the horses, 
while he kept on as long as he could see, but failed to 
get it. 

The next morning we went into the hills after deer; 
we were separated, and I was passing the place where I 
had been watching the morning before, when I saw in the 
wet ground very fresh tracks of deer in a sort of path 
which led down to the river which was near by. They 
had been going both ways, and I followed carefully until 
I saw plainly that they had come up from the river last. 
When I got the right end of the trail I started after them 
carefully, and only went a few steps until I saw one 
down in the woods with its head directly away from me. 
I knew I was not seen, and the wind was in my favor, so 
I took my time, to make sure of getting a good shot. I 
got behind a big tree and crawled down several yards 
nearer; when I got to the tree I looked around it and 
saw the one I had first seen standing as it had been, and 
another standing broadside near by it. I was within 
easy range, and gave the first deer the first shot, which 
killed it dead in its tracks. Of course the other one 
naturally stood still, and I just as naturally sent the next 
shot after it, which sent it tearing through the woods 
out of sight. I saw no more just then and went down to 
the one I had killed. Just when I got to it I saw another 
one away up on the hillside making off by great bounds; 
I fired a couple of times at it, but it only served to hurry 
it along. I took the trail of the second one I had shot at 
and found it dead only a few rods away. Harry had 
heard me shoot, and, after several calls and answers, he 
came to me and when I said I had two deer to my credit 
he did not look a bit more dejected that he did the 
evening before when I left him on the antelope trail. 
That was all the game we got on our trip, and we were 
well satisfied, as neither of us were experienced in 
hunting. 

Amos Pennoyer was camped near the Hunter ranch, a 
large stock ranch in Wyoming, ten miles from my place, 
and was getting out fencing and building timber from the 
mountains for use on the ranch. He expected soon to 
move up into the mountains about four miles from the 
ranch, where he’ had already built a cabin; and wanted 
to hire some one who could cook, hunt, chop in the 
woods or drive team. I was r ed to him by one 
of my neighbors as possessing all the required qualifica- 
tions, and was employed. The camp was still in the big 
meadow near the ranch when I began work. There was 
no meat in camp, and I took my gun al the first day 
we went to the mountains for a load of timber. When 
coming down the mountain in the evening with a load, I 
saw a deer cross the road ahead of us. 

I told them to drive on and I would tarry a while on 
the deer trail and come in later. I soon found it was no 
use following it, and went on down the timber road till 
it emerged into the open foothills, when I saw a bunch 
of antelope directly on my way to camp. It was rolling, 
hilly ground. I went out of sight of to get nearer, 


and when I came up on the next rise of ground I saw 
nothing but a lone buck, and he was going straight away 
from me and toward the meadow where the camp was. 
He was nearly a half mile ahead, and I would go on a 
smart run while on low ground and out of his sight, then 
when I would come up over a rise and he was in sight | 
would wait until he was gone over the next ridge, then 
make another run. Thus I worked until he went over 
the last bluff which overlooked the meadow, where | 
thought he would surely stop. When nearing the rise 
where he had last disappeared, I crawled through the 
sagebrush with great care, and when just about the top 
I raised my head to investigate, and there he stood, 
broadside, not over forty yards away, and, fortunately 
for me, with his head turned around so that I did not 
come within his vision. Mr. Pennoyer and some others 
were at work in the meadow, and he was watching them, 
IT rose up in position to shoot when he turned his head 
and of course saw me, but it was too late; the gun 
cracked, and he reeled, fell partly down, got up and ran 
a few rods and fell dead. Mr. P. heard the shot and saw 
the antelope run and fall, and needed no further notice. 
He gave orders to his son, which I could plainly hear, to 
hitch the oxen to the wagon and go up where I was. I 
dressed my antelope, which was a fine buck with perfect 
horns, and waited until the wagon arrived, congratulat- 
ing myself all the while that I had started out so well 
with my hunting, for I hoped to retain that part of my 
employment anyhow. Even in that land of pure air, pure 
water and all that was conducive to good health, the 
human body was not exempt from the ills that some- 
times break in upon us to spoil the fun. For two days 
and nights I suffered all the tortures which an aching 
tooth can inflict. Then I realized, as I have many times 
since, that all the good things and all the conveniences 
cannot be centered in one place. While I was enjoying 
to the fullest extent the wilderness and grandeur of the 
suroundings and the abundance of game, I would need 
ride fifty miles to have a tooth extracted or secure the 
services of a doctor. Some. years later, in mid-winter, 
while living on my ranch, I had a siege of the same kind; 
for two days and nights I suffered without closing my 
eyes in sleep, knowing what a trip to a doctor meant at 
that time of year. "There was no doctor nearer than 
twenty-eight miles. I stood it as long as possible, then 
mounted my horse, and for two long days I rode through 
the deep snow with the thermometer away below zero. 
The second day on the road the tooth stopped aching, but 
I kept on, and when at last I got to the doctor’s I had 
two pulled to be sure of getting the right one. 


A Game Country. 


The time soon came, and was hailed with delight, when 
we moved into our cabin up in the mountains, where we 
had plenty of firewood, ice-cold mountain water at the 
door, and abundance of game all around us, besides being 
right at our work. It was my business to do the cook- 
ing, which necessitated my getting up about four o’clock 
in the morning. How enjoyable life was: living in the 
woods, chopping in the pine timber, going to bed at dark 
and getting up at early dawn full of vigor, and working 
in peace, without the din, turmoil and vexations of 
thickly populated surroundings. 

One evening, after supper, at the suggestion of my em- 
ployer, I took my rifle and went out to look around for 
the most likely places to find game, as we were about 
out of meat. He said he would prefer elk meat, if it was 
all the same to me. When I got about a mile from the 
camp I found a swampy piece of ground where weeds 
and grass were grown rank. 

I could see by fresh sign that it was a favorite feeding 
ground for elk, but it commenced raining, and rained all 
evening, so that I took a straight cut for home without 
hunting any more. I was wearing a pair of moccasins 
made of raw elk hide, and when I got to camp they were 
something like two old dish-rags. My orders were to 
go out the next morning and hunt till I got meat. The 
next morning was bright and clear, and I started 
straight to the place where I had seen the fresh elk sign, 
for I had never had a shot at an elk up to that time, and 
was especially desirous of trying my luck. I was making 
my way through a thicket of jack-pines, near to the place 
I was going, when I saw, lying on top of a little rocky 
ledge, a lynx. Of course my first impulse was to try and 

ill it. 1 crawled through the pines until within about 
forty yards of it, when I felt sure I could kill it. I laid 
my gun across a log to get a deadly aim, and was press- 
ing the trigger, when I thought thus: “My employer has 
sent me to get meat, and here I am wasting my time and 
jeopardizing my chances for meat at the favorite place to 
which I was going by shooting something that will not 
be worth anything to me or anyone else.” I just lowered 
my gun and crawled back out of sight and left the lynx 
there, the first, last, and only chance I ever had to shoot 
a lynx when I had a gun. They are very shy, and sel- 
dom seen, but some years later, while Bert Reed and | 
were in the woods with an ax, prospecting for a good 
pole patch where we might find good fencing timber, we 
saw a large lynx standing on a log about-fifty yards away, 
looking at us without any apparent fear. We start 
slowly toward it, expecting every minute for it to break 
into the thick cover of a jack-pine thicket nearby, but 
to our surprise, when we were within thirty yards of it, 
it started walking leisurely around us and came within 
twenty yards of us. I picked up a large stone and pro- 
posed making a sudden dash at it, thinking to get a few 
steps closer and then throw the stone, with a bare poss!- 
bility of killing it, but I hadn’t figured that while I was 
making a dash of a few — it was capable of making 
a dash of a much greater distance in the same time, 5° 
that, although I made an ineffectual throw, I might have 
done so before startling it. Only another case of the 
“hind sight better than the fore sight!” So it is that 
sometimes an ordinarily shy and wild animal will act 
stupidly ard so entirely different from that which is ex- 
pected of it, that there is no wonder authorities differ 
dealing with the habits of wild animal life. 

In a few minutes I was at the place I had started for, 
and while walking silently and cautiously along saW, 
about 100 yards away, two bull elk start slowly trotting 
off, alarmed at my approach; they soon stopped and one 
turned broadside. I shot at it, then they went a little 
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further, and I kept on shooting; soon one staggered and 
fell, while the other remained standing there until a shot 
struck him about the shoulder, when he whirled around 
and disappeared over the bluff. I went up to the one that 
had fallen and found him between two big logs, and 
wedged in against a big rock, so that I couldn’t move 
him one way or the other, and certainly had a most inter- 
esting time getting it dressed,.and thought ere I was 
through that I had truly earned my bread that day by the 
sweat of my brow. ; 

After following the trail of the other one for a very 
short distance I saw it get up and go off at a very un- 
steady gait. I watched it, and before it got out of my 
sight it laid down behind a log. I crawled up within 
about fifty yards of it, which was as close as I could 
get without being seen. Its entire body was behind the 
Jog, and only its head and part of its neck were exposed. 
I aimed carefully at its head, and when the gun cracked 
it never moved. When going out for a short hunt like 
that I invariably and very foolishly took only what cart- 
ridges were in the magazine of the gun, and here I dis- 
covered that I only had one cartridge left. I concluded 
to try its neck that time, and when the gun cracked its 
head dropped out of sight and my success was complete. 
I found a bullet hole through the butt of its ear, close to 
its head, which accounted for next to the last shot. I was 
back to camp at ten o’clock and the boss was well pleased 
with my report, and said as one elk was all we could 
use, he would take the other one to the ranch and sell it 
and give me the proceeds, which he did. He hitched the 
oxen to the running ~~ of the wagon, which he 
coupled up until the front and hind wheels almost 
touched, and went right through the woods, over logs 
and anything else that came in the way, lashed both. elk 
whole on the wagon, and brought them into camp through 


country where ordinarily a person would hardly think it” 


possible to ride a horse. 


Game and the Settler. 


As has always been the case in any new an thinly » 


settled country where game is abundant, there was ho 
such thing known as a game law, and the settlers killed 
game as the needs demanded if they could. The senti- 
ments in regard to hunting change as conditions change. 
The “sportsman” of to-day naturally condemns the 
“hunter” of the past for their excess in the killing of 
game. Excess it would seem as seen from the present, 
and yet could those of the present know all the condi- 
tions as they were, there might be less feeling of con- 
demnation. Not chat there have not been excesses in the 
extreme, where an abnormal thirst for gore seemed to be 
the only cause for killing. There always has been, and 
perhaps always will be, a blood-reveling, life-destroying 
sort of bipeds which only the law and active executors 
of the law can keep from killing everything in sight, but 
much game has been killed which, in quantity, would 
seem extravagant as we look at it now, with the game 
becoming so scarce, which in reality was not so. -In the 
days and locations of abundant game, the: inhabitants 
were few, and the means for securing a livelihood lim- 
ited, and though the States had their game laws, they 
were a dead letter to the thinly populated districts where 
game was plentiful, and why not? The object of preserv- 
ing game, as is the preservation of any commodity or 
luxury, surely is that it’ may do the greatest’ possible 
good. When the pioneer, living where there were few 
conveniences and no luxuries, killed a deer every time he 
was in need of meat, and sometimes where he had an 
opportunity to furnish someone else with meat and re- 
ceive in return some necessity which he could not other- 
wise have secured for himself, then it was that the 
greatest possible good was being realized from the gaine 
thus killed. Even though they killed beyond the limit 
in numbers, and out of season, that which he killed was 
- to better use and proved a greater blessing to man- 
ind than that which was preserved to a later day, when 
the conveniences and luxuries of civilization were acces- 
sible to all, and which was killed by the sportsman just 
for pleasure, while perhaps the carcass was left in the 
woods where it fell, as is often the case where antlers 
are the prime object of the hunt. 

There are old timers who refrain from giving out inter- 
esting experiences for publication because of the censure 
to which they are liable for having done so much toward 
the extermination of game. Certainly it has not been the 
residents of the game districts of the past, killing game 
for their immediate use, who have been, for the most 
part, responsible for the rapid extermination of game. It 
has been those who have made hunting a business. The 
buffalo would have lasted some years longer had they 
only been killed by settlers living within their range, as 
their needs for meat demanded; but, after all, it is not 
such a great misfortune that they are so. nearly exter- 
minated, for it would be an utter impossibility for them 
to survive in any quantities under present conditions, 
with their ranges all overrun by cattle and sheep. Had 
they been preserved from the hunters, it would have sim- 
ply been a matter of starvation with them, as it evidently 
18 at present with elk, in places where their winter range 
is overrun by stock. Of course the matter of feed is of 
greater importance in the preservation of elk and buffalo 
than of the other game animals, since the others are not 
so dependent upon that which is eaten by stock, and live 
in places which are more inaccessible to stock. We might 
as well try to preserve fish without water as to try to 
Preserve and perpetuate our game without preserving 
with and for them the territory necessary for their sus- 
tenance and natural seclusion. In the years past our 
country has been so engrossed in its industrial activities 
and growth, there has scarcely been time to think of the 
necessary conditions for gatne preservation, and laws 
have been enacted and enforced with some degree of ex- 
actness to protect the game on the public lands from the 
hunters, while the matter of its subsistence has hardly 
been considered. Never has there been so good a time for 

securing of legislation to perpetuate forests and game 

as the present. ith the most enthusiastic sportsman of 

all—our President—now at the head of our affairs, it is 

4 most fitting and hopeful time to put forth every effort 

along the line of preserving the forests and game, which 
to each other. EMERSON CARNEY. 

[T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Maryland Ducking. 


(In reply to a request from the Baltimore News, ex- 
Mayor Latrobe, who, like many of his fellow citizens, is 
fond of the Maryland sport of duck shooting, has written 
the following article on that subject, and also told what 
he knows about the origin of the Chesapeake Bay dog.) 





Maryland is the home of the Chesapeake Bay dog. 
This animal is the product of the sport of duck shooting. 

The canvasback and the redhead, with the diamond- 
back terrapin, the fish, the oyster and the crab of the 
Chesapeake have given to our bay the reputation it every- 
where enjoys of producing more epicurean delicacies than 
any one other sheet of water in the world. 

In the language of a former Mayor of Baltimore, whose 
well-known birthplace was Liberty Hall, in Kent county, 
“Maryland is the gastronomic center of the universe” 
But the attractions of these waters are not confined to the 
epicure; they also offer unequaled sport to the lover of 
the dog, the rod and the gun. 

Before the days of gill nets, purse nets, sneak boats, 
New York prices of $80 to $100 a dozen for diamond- 
back terrapins, naphtha launches and other diabolical con- 
trivances and inducements for the destruction of game 
and fish, the Chesapeake Bay was a sportsman’s paradise. 
Duck shooting twenty years ago was, in the writer's 
opinion, the king of sport; and even now some of the 
clubs on our bay and its tributaries, the Gunpowder and 
Back rivers, will afford in fall and spring some fair days’ 
shooting. How familiar to old Maryland duckers. are the 
names of Back River, Middle River, Carroll’s Island, Mil- 
ler’s Island, Grace’s Quarter, Bowly’s, Biddison’s, Liego’s 
Point, St. Domingo, Cockle’s Point, Townsend’s, etc.! 
At nearly all of them, like Ichabod, their glory has’ now 
departed. The club houses are there, and the wild celery 
still -grows in the waters; but the ducks have found other 


; , feeding grounds. 


$ The Old Club Houses. 


In the old club houses will be found tne record books, 
showing the names of the members, the big days of sport, 
the remarkable shots, incidents of jolly times, names, 
pedigrees and performances of the dogs, names of ser- 
vants, etc. But the advance of civilization, shell roads, 
fishing clubs, trolley lines, bicyclés, automobiles and other 
ingenuities and iniquities (in a sportsman’s opinion) have 
had and are having the same effect on the duck shooting 
of the upper Chesapeake and its tributaries that similar 
agents of civilization, together with the improved 
methods of destruction, have had on the buffalo and game 
of the West. : 

At a few of the clubs where, as I have said, there is 
still some sport, the purity of the breed of the once 
famous Chesapeake Bay dog is still maintained, and pedi- 
grees of their ancestry are kept with the same care as are 
those of Alderney cattle and thoroughbred horses. 
Around the story of the origin of these dogs are many 
traditions, some of them actually believed, especially by 
the old colored people of what is called the “neck (or 
shore) country” around Baltimore. One is that this 
breed of dogs is the result of a cross between the otter 
and the Newfoundland. Hence many strains are desig- 
nated as belonging to the “otter” breed. The true story, 
however, as far as the writer knows, is as follows: 


Origin of the Bay Dog. 

Many years ago a vessel from Newfoundland ran 
aground near an estate called Walnut Grove, on the 
shores of the Chesapeake. This estate belonged to Mr. 
George Law, a member of a well-known Maryland family. 
On board the ship were two Newfoundland dogs, which 
were given by the captain to Mr. Law in return for kind- 
ness and hospitality shown to himself and his crew. The 
beginning of the Chesapeake dog was a cross between 
these Newfoundlands and the common yellow-and-tan 
colored hound, or “coon dog,” of that part of the 
country. 

The marked characteristics of the Chesapeake Bay dog 
give every evidence of the truth of this story. The strong 
power of scent, its hardihood, its shorter hair, its medium 
size and its remarkable endurance come from the hound, 
while its love of water, its powers of swimming, its ex- 
traordinary ability to endure cold, its furry coat, wonder- 
ful intelligence and general good temper are all due to 
the Newfoundland.. There has doubtless been added, 
from time to time, some water-spaniel cross, which has 
helped its remarkable retrieving qualities. The yellow- 
and-tan of the hound, combined with the black of the 
Newfoundland and the introduction of the spaniel, pro- 
duced the liver color of the true Chesapeake Bay dog. In 
course of time the Chesapeake Bay has, in Maryland, 
become a distinctive breed. 


Carroll’s Island Stock. 


At the Carroll Island Club, of which the writer has 
been a member for over thirty years, and the records of 
which go back for over a century, this strain of dogs have 
been carefully bred, and for many years the pedigrees 
have been kept. The same care in breeding the Chesa- 
peake Bay has been followed at some of the other clubs. 

From Carroll’s Island the stock has been sent to the 
Currituck Sound clubs, and also to the Pacific Coast. 
On the island are still preserved many of the old names 
of celebrated dogs. We have now a Tinnie, Turk, Dan, 
Jack, Gill, Mollie, Lady, Tim, Drake, Belle, etc., the won- 
derful retrieving powers of whose ancestors are fully set 
forth in the records of the “big bags” of days gone by. 


Methods of Duck Shooting. 


At the Maryland ducking clubs there are three different 
kinds of shooting, viz., point shooting, bar shooting, and 
shooting over decoys. In point shooting the sportsman 
is stationed in a blind—that is, a wooden box—erected on 
the end of a point, around which the ducks fly near 
enough to be within shot. Often a few wooden decoy 
ducks are anchored near the point, with the effect of 
drawing the ducks in closer to the gun of the sportsman. 
In bar shooting no decoys are used, the blinds. being 
erected on the bar, over which the ducks fly early in the 
morning, or before dark in the evening, in moving from 
one feeding ground to another. Decoy shooting is from 
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a blind or box located on the shore or at the end of 
a causeway about 50 or 80 yards off shore, in front of 
which are anchored about a hundred decoy ducks. At 
Carroll’s Island we’ have bar, point and’ decoy shooting. 
For bar shooting, which is altogether overhead, large 
guns are used—either a heavy No. 8 double gun, or, what 
is more effective, a No. 4 single gun. The charge is No. 
i or No. 2 shot. In the single gun the writer uses 12 
drams of black powder and 2% to 3 ounces of shot. In 
point shooting a No, 8 double or No. 4 single gun is 
used; and, over decoys, a No. 8 double, with a charge of 
No. 4 shot. At the Currituck Sound clubs, where the 
birds come nearer and where the sportsman sits in a 
tempcrary blind erected on the edge of a marsh, a lighter 
(No. 10) gun and smaller shot are used. At the Chesa- 
peake clubs a light southerly or easterly wind, with a fair 
tide, is desirable. In a stiff northwester, producing, as it 
does, a very low tide, the duck shooter might as well re- 
main in the house. 

The dogs are trained to lie down near the blind, and 
to start for the retrieve only when the bird falls. 


Sinkboats on the Susquehanna, 


On what are known as the flats of the Susquehanna 
River, near Havre de Grace, duck shooting is done from 
what are called “sinkboats”—that is, from a boat, or 
rather a float, with a coffin-shaped box in the center, 
where the sportsman lies on his back, his head supported, 
of course, by a pillow, with two light No. 10 double guns 
across his body, the. whole concern being little above the 
surface of the water. This float is surrounded with 150 
or 200 decoys, and is anchored in the feeding grounds of 
the ducks. When the birds, attracted by the decoys, 
come within shot, the sportsman rises to a sitting posi- 
tion, and, if the flock is large and the gunner is skillful, 
he can sometimes get in all four of his barrels. The 
retrieving ef the game is here done by a boat or tender, 
which comes out for the game after the morning’s sport 
is over, or, it may be, at intervals when the flying slacks 


p. 

On the Susquehanna the shooting is permitted only 
three days in the week, the other days being known as 
rest days, when the birds are not disturbed on their 
feeding grounds. The same ruie prevails at the clubs 
on Currituck Sound. The Carroll Island Club, to 
which the writer belongs, is located .at the west side 
of the mouth of the Gunpowder River. The majority 
of its members are from New York City. This club 
has been in existence for over a century. It opens 
on Nov. 1 and closes on March 31. In addition to 
ducks, there are large numbers of geese and swan that 
feed in the waters of the Chesapeake. They are known 
among the club members as big game, and afford 
good sport, although as a table luxury not much ap- 
preciated by the epicure. A young goose or swan is 
not unpalatable. It is a common saying, however, 
that an old swan or goose, especially the former, must 
be carved with a hatchet. 


Story of a Swan. 


At Carroll’s Island, on one occasion, a swan. was 
killed, imbedded in the breast of which, on being pre- 
pared for the table, was found a barbed iron arrow 
head. The arrow head was sent to the Smithsonian 
Institution for investigation. It was returned with the 
diagnosis that it had probably been shot from the bow 
of an Indian in Alaska, thus indicating that this bird 
had received a severe but not mortal wound from some 
sportsman in the Arctic regions. How long ago was 
a matter of speculation, for a swan is said to live for 
a century. 

The Chesapeake Bay dog is not really in his prime 
under the age of two years, and seldom lasts over 
four or five. The hard service of retrieving game in 
very cold weather, often when the water is filled with 
floating ice, brings on rheumatism, stiffness of the 
joints and lung trouble. This, of course, ends its use- 
fulness. The color of this breed of dogs is liver, or 
a reddish brown, often with a narrow white frill on its 
breast, and is especially distinguished by its bright, 
golden-colored eyes. There are what are known as 
the smooth-haired and also the close, curly-haired 
strains, but on both will be found, by parting the hair, 
a fine fur next to the skin. To this fur can doubtless, 
in some part, be attributed the story of its otter origin. 
The Chesapeake is essentially an outdoor animal; it 
thrives best in cold weather, and suffers much from 
the heat and flies in summer. If you want to keep 
your dog in fine condition, do not let him lie before 
the fire in the sitting-room of the club house. 

To. the writer much of the enjoyment of duck 
shooting has been found in watching the action of the 
dogs in retrieving and their ingenuity and resource- 
fulness in capturing a wounded and diving bird. All of 
this, however, while perfectly familiar to the old duck 
shooter, is difficult to explain to a layman. 


Advice for Sportsmen, 


In duck shooting at the Chesapeake clubs the cos- 
tume worn by the sportsman is of a drab or leather 
color. Many wear a leather coat, which protects the 
body from the wind. Water-proof long boots are 
essential, and also a leather or khaki-colored cap. In 
wet weather a leather-colored water-proof coat is, of 
course, required. The object is to accommodate the 
dress, as near as practicable, to the color of the reeds 
or dried grass of the shore. 

When the flight of ducks approaches the shore where 
the blind is located, the object of the sportsman must 
be to keep perfectly still, as the slightest motion will 
divert the flight of the birds. Don’t raise your gun 
until the ducks are within range; then rise, put up your 
gun, catch the game with the eye over the sight, keep 
your gun moving, recollect that the bird is flying very 
rapidly and if you fire directly at the object of your 
aim you wili shoot behind it; therefore throw your 
gun some two, three, or even four feet ahead, and 
then pull the trigger. It is best, in bar shooting— 
which the writer generally indulges in—to let the ducks 
firing, unless the flight is di- 
rectly overhead. Don’t shoot “face and eyes,” as the 
term is; that is, when the game is coming straight at 
you. Resist the temptation and wait until the birds 
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are directly overhead or else have passed a little way 
to the right or left. 


“The Royal Family.” 

The ducks of the upper Chesapeake are the canvas- 
back (or, as we at Carroll’s Island call them, the 
“royal family”), the redhead, baldpates or widgeons, 
blackheads (both creek and bay), black mallards, 
green-head mallards, coots (or, as they are called in 
the North, ruddy ducks), teal (both blue and green 
winged), dippers, summer ducks and crowbills. These 
are all fit for the table. Then we have the morganza, 
fisherman, golden eye, whiffler, hell-diver, tarpot and 
loon. These latter we call trash ducks, and are not 
shot at by an old sportsman. In addition, we have 
the wild goose and the swan. 

Horse racing may be called the sport of kings (prob- 
ably because it requires almost the revenue of a king 
to indulge in it), but the writer is sure that many New 
York and Maryland gentlemen will agree with him 
that duck shooting, with the life, good company and 
good fellowship of a Chesapeake Bay club house, offers 
in many respects attractions which would not be re- 
garded with indifference by the right sort of a king. 


New Hampshire Game. 


Brrps are very scarce here this season. Usually during 
the summer I see many young grouse while driving and 
when trout fishing. The past summer I saw but one 
young bird. On the opening day I went out. The 
weather was too hot for any-comfort. I started two or 
three old grouse very wild and far apart. Twice I found 
an old bird and one young one together. I got three 
shots, killing two birds, and then gave up. A neighbor, 
who knows the covers well, has been working over a 
great deal of ground during the last three days. So far 
he has killed one woodcock. As he expressed it, “There 
ain’t no patridges.” 

Deer are doing well here. A few days since five were 
seen quite near my house. These deer are protected at 
all times. There has been a change in our deer law as 
to thuse parts of the State where there is an oper: season. 
The season now opens with October and closes with 
November. The non-resident must take out a license. 
When our neighbor Maine passed the hunting license law, 
New Hampshire felt bound to follow. Those who 
favored the New Hampshire license argued that if Maine 
did and New Hampshire did not, too many hunters who 
had gone to Maine would come to New Hampshire, and 
too many of our deer would be killed. During the last 
few years I have met some of our non-resident deer 
hunters on the hunting grounds and on the trains on their 
way home. Very few had killed anything. Many of 
them came for ,n inexpensive outing, putting up at a 
farm house, and spending their days cruising about in the 
woods and in watching apple trees near the woods. They 
were very sure to see quite fresh deer sign; sometimes 
they saw a deer, and once in a while got a shot. Now 
such a trip of two weeks, with Boston as a starting point, 
could be made under former conditions for not over 
twenty dollars, and I think for something less. I think 
our visitors, as a class, paid many times over the market 
value of what they killed. 

I see by a recent issue of Forest AnD STREAM that the 
Maine guides are considering the raising of their wages 
as guides. Perhaps they think that under present condi- 
tions there may be a falling off in the number of their 
customers, and the only way to:even things up will be to 
make those who come pay for those who do not. 

Maine passed the non-resident hunting license as a 
means of more revnue. New Hampshire passed it. be- 
cause Maine did. (This is the only clear reason I have 
heard. of.) Whether or not it will- prove a success re- 
mains to be seen. C. M. Stark. 

Dunsarton, N. H., Sept. 18. 


A S:ptember Tide. 


A Woman, a Man, and a Shover stepped successively 
into the boat, which was then pushed off from the shore. 
The Shover took the oars and with short; quick strokes 
rowed off up the placid river, floating on the rising tide. 
The day was warm and bright, just enough breeze was 
coming down the river to wrinkle its surface and blur 
the reflections of the tall trees that overhung -the banks. 
It was an ideal- day for rail shooting, and the only thing 
needed to make it absolutely successful was the birds. 

“Where are you going to take us to-day, Shover,” said 
the Man. 

“T wish I knew,” replied the Shover. “Two boats have 
already gone’ up the river, and a naphtha launch towing 
another one and four more are coming from down below; 
besides that there are two boys in the creek, and a boat 
already shoving on the island.- There’s:going to be more 
boats than there is ground to shove over, and I don’t be- 
lieve that there are any birds anyhow.” 

“Have you seen no newcomers yet?” asked the Man. 

“Not yet; at least, none to amount to anything. There 
may be a few dropping in, but the nights are not cold 
enough yet to bring them along. Still, last night was the 
coolest we have had yet; and there was'a moon. May be 
you'll find:a few birds. I’m going up now to Meadow 
Creek. That’s one of the best spots for newcomers, and 
if any dropped in last night we'll see them there.” 

“No you won't,” said the Man. “There goes a boat 
now into the mouth of’ Meadow Creek. It’s no use for 
us ‘to go there.” 

The Shover took a long look and shook his head as he 
said: “So ’tain’t. Let’s go over to Middle Deestrict.” 
A very few moments brought them close to the shore, and 
a second or two later the boat’s sharp prow was bend- 
ing aside the grass blades with a rustling sound. The 
Shover and the Man apt places, and then from the 
bow the Woman asked, “What shall I do?” 

“Stay where you are,” said the Man, and reaching for- 
ward rested the double barrel gun on the thwart, 
opened the box of cartridges and placed it on the bow, 
and then, handing the gun to the woman, said to her, 
“Now here’s your gun.” 


It was her fire: \esson. True, there was 9 tradition 


that once long ago she had shot a gray en sitting on 
a limb, and a partridge walking across the road, but she 
had never shot at anything flying, and just now did not 
appear greatly to wish to. She asked many questions, of 
which “What shall I do?” “How shall I do it?” and 
“What is this for?” were typical; but one by one the 
different operations were slowly performed, and at last 
the gun was loaded and held“at half cock in the left 
hand, the muzzle pointing well up and to the left, while 
the right hand grasped the grip, and the right index was 
extended along the trigger guard. 

“Now,” said the Man, “we are going to push the boat 
through this grass, and you must keep a sharp lookout in 
front of the bow and on both sides, and if a rail jumps 
up must try to kill it. If it flies straight away from you, 
aim at the bird and then raise your sight very slightly 
and pull the trigger. If it flies across you, put the gun 
to your shoulder, follow the bird, and when you have 
sight on it move the muzzle a foot in front of it and pull 
the trigger. Stand with one of your feet in front of and 
one behind the forward thwart and press either the calf 
of your left leg or the shin of the right against the 
thwart. Rest your weight chiefly on your left foot, and 
when the boat moves, balance yourself by moving your 
body on your thigh and knee joints, and not by shifting 
your feet about. Now keep a sharp lookout, and keep 
your wits about you. There is plenty of time for every- 
thing, and it is not worth while to get excited.” Then, 
turning to the Shover, he nodded and said, “Ready.” 

The boat began its slow and steady motion through the 
grass as the skillful Shover propelled it by means of his 
long and deftly wielded pole. On either side the boat 
the grass rustled and creaked as it was pushed away. 
There was the ripple of the water, the drip from the pole 
as it was dragged forward to be put on the bottom again, 


grass. Perhaps he was wise to insist on being answered, 
for some people are so careless and unobserving that 
they do not see things directly in front of their noses, 

After the boat had passed this shooter, and as it ap 
proached the place where the rail had alighted, all were 
on the lookout for the bird, and finally, when it sprang 
up twenty yards away, the Woman, after a little fumbling. 
said, “He’s too far off.” “No, he’s not,” roared the Man 
“shoot, shoot;” but by that time the bird was too far off, 
and besides that had dropped in the grass. A second 
time this same thing happened, the Woman imagining 
that the bird was too far off, while the Man abused her 
roundly for not shooting, as she should have done. The 
third time, as they approached the place where the rail 
had alighted, a dark bird sprang from the grass, and 
though the Man said “Don’t shoot,” the Woman killed jt 
neatly, thus exposing herself to the danger of arrest by 
the authorities, for the fowl that she had killed was not 
a rail but a blackbird. 

“Load your right barrel quickly,” said the Man, and 
the Woman no doubt tried to do so, but before it was 
done, the rail sprang up, the shot was fired and missed, 
and the rail flew off over the meadows, never to be seen 
again. 

And now came a period of waiting. The creek almost 
always yields a bird or two, yet less than an hour before 
this it had been shoved over by two boys. Still, it was 
thought that possibly a bird might have wandered out 
into the grass, so up the creek they shoved. It was 
fruitless excursion, for nothing was seen save a litile 
green heron, which took to wing while they were yet 
afar off, and hastily flapped its way toward the woods on 
the shore, and a pair of sharp-shinned hawks that had 
come down to the river to secure a dinner of blackbird 
or reedbird and were chasing these nimble flyers about 





SHOVING THROUGH THE GRASS, 


the curious chuckling noise of the little marsh wrens, 
which were seen now and then darting among the grass 
or across the boat’s path, the cluck of the blackbird, the 
mellow tinkle of the reed bird’s note, and constantly the 
faint patter of the falling seeds, where the wild rice fell 
into the boat as the stalks were pushed apart. As the 
boat entered a little opening where no grass grew, a 
young marsh wren, just from the nest, gave a mighty 
hop from one stalk toward another, and, losing his foot- 
hold, splashed down into the water. This did-not trouble 
him- much; with head- and tail thrown back, he looked 
saucily at the advancing boat, and then by rapid wing 
beats propelled himself over a yard or two of oper water, 
and reaching a grass stalk clambered up on it, and shook 
himself unconcernedly. 

Suddenly the Man said, “There’s a rail in front and to 
the left, running in that grass. Don’t you see him?” and 


“a second or two later, the bird flew a dozen feet, but 


before. a shot could be fired, alighted and stood on a 
patch of floating grass. 

“Shoot him on the ground,” said the Man; and as he 
spoke the shot rang out and the poor little bird fell over. 

After it had been recovered, the boat moved on again, 
and had gone only a short distance when another rail 
sprang from the grass, and after a ten-foot flight alighted 
on the meadow in plain sight. This likewise was killed 
and boated. 

Again the boat moved on, and for fifty or sixty yards 
nothing happened. Then suddenly a fine big rail hopped 
up twenty yards ahead of the boat, swung off to the 
right, and was dropped with the first barrel as neatly 
as could have been done by the oldest gunner. For a 
moment the Man was stupefied with astonishment, for the 
shot appeared to have been made so easily and so natur- 
ally that it hardly seemed as if it could be accident. 
Warm congratulations were now exchanged. 

Middle District is not a } piece of grass, and by 
this time the boat had reached its northern end, and 
turned to come down again. After it had turned, and 
while it was in a thick piece of high grass, a rail sprang 
up, was seen for a moment, and then dropped down in 
some low grass. At this time, another boat was seen 
shoving into the lower end of the piece and coming to- 
ward them. The man in the bow was watching care 
for birds, but seemed to have eyes for nothing else, until 
the two boats were sixty or seventy yards apart. 
Then he shouted, and then shouted again, and finally a 
third time; evidently anxious to let the approaching boat 
know of his existence and whereabouts, aeak of course 
he had been seen from the moment his boat entered 


over a patch of corn grass into which they continually 
dived to escape their enemies. 

Of the other boats none were apparently doing much 
better than this one. Notwithstanding all the guns on 
the river, a report was heard only occasionally, and soine 
of these, it was suspected, were at blackbirds or reed 
birds rather than at rail. The creek having been ascended 
on one side, the boat came down on the other, and as it 
was now just the top of high water, the Shover pushed 
into the little bunch of cattails growing at the mouth of 
the creek, following a road beaten down through the 
thick rushes by the passage of an earlier boat. Hardly 
had the boat entered the “cats” when two rails sprang up 
before it. One swinging a little to the right was shot at 
and ingloriously missed, while the other to the left was 
not seen at all. 

The gun being reloaded, the boat moved on a little, and 
the bird that had been shot at, getting up again and en- 
deavoring to seek the asylum of the thicker cattails, was 
neatly caught when three feet above the reeds and 
turned over. 

The cattails were thick and neither the Man nor the 
Shover thought it possible to find this bird. Neverthicless 
the Shover threw his block, and then pushing the boat 


to shore the Man stepped overboard and wading around 
into the cattails about where the bird fell, began his 
search for it. At first it was not seen, but that was not 
surprising, and the Man was carefully turning over the 
beaten down and floating stuff, to see whether the bird 
had not fallen through it, when happening to raise his 


eyes to the right, he saw the rail hanging by the neck, 
caught in falling where a blade of the cattail forked off 


from the main stem. The position for a rail was an odd 
one, though more than once the Man had seen the same 
thing happen in woodcock shooting in thick cover; his 
attention on two occasions having been called to the bird 
by the rearing up on his hind legs of the dog, which by 
eye or nose had discovered -the bird’s odd situation 

The Man cut off the cattail and carried the bird out to 


the boat without touching it, having first, however, re- 
covered the block, which had fallen a little short. 
Backing out from here, the other rail was started once 
more, but—painful as it is to relate it—was missed. 
This ended the day’s work, for not another bird was 
started. Oxp MAN. 
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The Preserve Question. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Coahoma says “the opponents of large game preserves 
for private use have given no clear indication as to what 
agency is to be employed by way of correction.” 

Allow me to suggest a possible method: That all game 
and fish be the property of the State, and that the land 
owners have no property rights in them whatever. That 
z!l uncultivated land be open to the public for hunting 
and fishing, unless declared by the land owner to be a 
State preserve, under laws made for the purpose, on which 
no hunting or fishing shall be done by the public or the 
owner under the same penalties for violation for the 
cwner as for the public. That the public shall not be 
excluded from any uncultivated land except within a 
short stated distance of an occupied dwelling. That in- 
dividuals shall be liable for damages done by them to the 
property of the land owner, and that no fires shall be 
built on any land without the owner’s consent. 

Unselfish millionaires would then be enabled to show 
their public spirit by establishing preserves where they 
could share with the public the pleasure of seeing game 
really preserved, but not raised to be slaughtered. 

All this, of course, conflicts with the sacred laws of 
ewnership which are invoked as though original land 
titles were derived directly from a wise and very dis- 
criminating God instead of from a more or less remote 
proprietor whose title was his brute strength. It may be 
revolutionary to a slight extent and unconstitutional. So 
was the overthrow of slavery, and so have been nearly 
all reforms. It is not lawless, for it is a proposition for 
action by law. 

Wealth is not a question of industry and thrift except 
to a limited extent, but of opportunity and of parentage. 
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wrong kind of persons and should take a notion to 


make us get out of their preserve? As near as I can 
figure it out we would all have to join “The criminal 
element” or cease to exist. This side of the question 
is submitted to the careful consideration of those who 
seem to be willing to place everything in the keeping of 
the millionaires. 

In regard to trespassing on farm lands, I would 
say, farm lands as a rule are not good hunting ground. 
ashey are necessarily improved land, i.e, land on 
which the labor of mankind has been expended, and 
they are devoted to a useful purpose in producing 
things which are necessary for the existence of man- 
kind. Therefore, it is right and proper that trespassing 
on such lands should be restricted. 

On the other hand, wild lands, i. e., lands which can- 
not be cultivated, should not be subject to private 
ownership, but should be held by the State as a play- 
ground for the whole people. 

I believe that an all-wice Creator created them for 
precisely this purpose. 

In regard to the right to do as one pleases with 
property. Suppose the farmers of the world should 
take a notion to withhold farm products from the rest 
of mankind, the same as some private preserve Owners 
are now withholding other things which are necessary 
for the welfare of mankind. What should be done in 
such case? This side of-the question is submitted. to 
the careful consideration of those who seem to think 
a man should be allowed to do just as he pleases: with 
what he happens to own and pay taxes on. Possibly 
it may convince them that when it comes to the owner- 
ship of things which are necessary for the welfare of 
mankind it is unsafe to lay down the rule that a man 
may do as he pleases with what he owns. 

It seems to me that common intelligence and com- 





THE CREEK 


Only a comparatively few ever have been or ever will be 
wealthy. The vast majority must always be people of 
small or moderate means. In whatever way the rich in- 
vest their wealth, except in land, the masses of the people 
participate in and are benefited by its use. Only when it 
is invested in land does it restrict their privileges and 
comforts. There is a growing sentiment that the land is 
for the people. The present laws of land ownership will 
be sacred just as long as the great majority permits them 
to be and no longer. D. R. MARSHALL. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

{HE game preserve question has been given a very 
full and patient hearing in the columns of Forest AND 
STREAM, and I have no desire to carry the discussion 
of the subject to a tiresome length. 

_ But it seems that it is necessary for me to repeat 
lor the benefit of Mr. William H. Avis that I have no 
objection to private preserves of the sort which he re- 
fers to in Forest AND StreAM for Aug. 29. A careful 
reading of what I said on this point should have con- 
vinced him that it was unnecessary for him to submit 
that consolidated press report for my consideration. 
_This report was also submitted to show “That the 
rich man’s preserve helps to stock the surrounding 
country with game.” I I understand Mr. Avis he 
would have all of this “surrounding country” preserved, 
and it is not clear to me how, turning game out of 
one private preserve into another. private preserve, is 
going to benefit the multitude, who are too poor or too 
conscientious to own preserves. I have no objection 
to this idea of preserving the whole earth, provided a 
just share of it is included in public preserves. But I 
believe it is just as important to preserve the God- 
given rights of mankind as it is to preserve game. 

“Landowners doing as they please with land they 
own and pay taxes on.” I would assure Mr. Avis that 
I bave given this side of the question some thought, 
and have reached the following conclusion in regard to 
it: 

We should place a very narrow limit on the amount 
of land which a person may own, and we should also 
i a limit on what a person may lawfully do with 
and. 

At the rate things are now going it will soon be 
possibie for a very few persons to own the whole earth. 
"his would not be a very great calamity if we could 
be sure that they would always be the right kind of 
persons. But what would become of the rest of us 
poor mortals if they should ever happen to be the 





AT HIGHWATER. 


mon sense should teach us that we are dependent crea- 
tures, that the injury or degradation of a person or 
class of persons is an injury to every other person or 
class of persons. Therefore, even if we are lacking in 
humanity, our self-interest should prompt us to recog- 
nize and guarantee to the most lowly their God-given 
rights, among which is the right to live and share in 
all that this world has to give, which elevates and en- 
nobles mankind. 

I have just returned from a trip to the Adirondacks, 
during which I took especial pains to get the opinions 
of guides and residents in regard to the recent disas- 
trous forest fires, and I found their opinions are 
unanimous that these fires were of incendiary origin, 
the cause being a sense of wrong and injustice, which 
a large number of the residents are laboring under. 
The opinion is also unanimous that a halt will have 
to be called and something be done to allay this sense 
01 wrong and injustice or the whole forest area, to use 
a common expression, “will be dressed in mourning.” 

W. E. Wolcott truly says, “The State is confronted 
by a condition, rather than theory, in this connection,” 
and the problem is, how shall the condition be met? I 
like the tenor of Mr. Wolcott’s article, and his excel- 
lent comments and suggestions leave but little for me 
to add. 

We should remember that these people are well 
meaning, but ignorant to a large degree, of right and 
wrong, as defined by law, and have their own peculiar 
notions in regard to the correct way to redress a real 
or fancied wrong. They are amenable to reason, and 
would respond to any policy of conciliation. Clearly 
the State has nothing to gain, but everything to lose 
by an arbitrary ejectment of these squatters. This is 
true, also, as to the private preserve owners. It sounds 
very brave to say, enforce the law, and possibly some 
may think it just the thing to sneer at sober and well- 
founded warnings as “yarns, which should be classed 
with the spooky fables of childhood.” To such I sub- 
mit for careful consideration the following proverb, 
which was uttered by the wisest of men: 

“The prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth him- 
self, but the simple pass on and are punished.” 

° Jos. W. SHurtTer. 

Gansevoort, Sept. 21. 


_ Senator Proctor’s ’Coon. 


A Newport, N. H., dispatch to the Manchester Union, 
September 16, says: “Commissioners C. B, Clark and 
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Nathaniel Wentworth arrived in town to-day for the pur- 
pose of arresting United States Senator Redfield Proctor, 
of Vermont. The commissioners at’ once proceeded to 
Corbin Park and there made the ‘arrest and conviction of 
eee for shooting one raccoon last Sunday in ‘said 
park. 

_ “Senator Proctor pleaded guilty and waived all exam- 
nations, thus preventing his being taken to Newport for 
@ justice hearing. He was accordingly fined the full pen- 
alty in this case, $10, which he paid, together with costs 
cf $17.50. 

“Senator Proctor took the matter calmly, and did not 
make any complaint to the commissioners. There is a 
report hereabouts to the effect that a fish and game war- 
den, or detective, visited Senator Proctor a few days ago, 
at his quarters in the park, and that the Senator expressed 
his willingness to pay for the fun he had had in shooting 
the ’coon. Some even,go so far as to say that the Ver- 
mont man considered the incident closed after the war- 
den’s visit. It did not escape the notice of the com- 
missioners, however, and Mr. Proctor was compelled to 
settle according to the methods of the law. This vicinity 
is being closely watched by the commissioners, and their 
action to-day shows that not even United States Senators 
can break the law without being brought to justice. The 
Senator is one of the directors of the Blue Mountain 
Forest Association, but that fact had no effect upon the 
proceedings’ of the commissioners.” 

Senator Proctor’s side of the matter is told in an 
interview recently published in the Sun: 

“That whole ’coon matter was wrong and unreason- 
able,” said the Senator. “I didn’t shoot the ’coon on 


- Sunday and I wash’t arrested. The facts are that I 


was out in the woods with my little grandson on Sat- 
urday evening. He spotted a ’coon up in a tree and 
I drew a bead on the animal and brought it down. 

“We carried it home and skinned it. The next day 
I discovered that the season on ’coons was closed, so 
I went to the authorities and paid a $10 fine. I wasn’t 
arrested and no demand was made for the fine. I 
paid for the ’coon on my own initiative and set an 
example for my neighbors to emulate. The talk that 
it was after midnight when I shot that ’coon is all 
bosh. If it had been, my grandson would not have 
seen it—and I’m sure I wouldn’t have hit it.” 


Wisconsin Warden Active. 


SEVERAL important seizures were made last week by 
Game Warden Valentine Raeth, of Milwaukee. Wednes- 
day morning at 4 o’clock, Raeth found a barrel of fish on 
the train at the Milwaukee depot, which was marked 
“perch” and addressed to a fish dealer in Chicago. He 
opened the barrel and found just enough perch to cover 
the top of the barrel. The remainder were wall-eyed pike. 
Acording to the law, only twenty pounds of pike can be 
shipped out of the State once a week by the same party. 

The next night the same warden found a box on the 
‘rain from Green Bay which was addressed to Hartford, 
Wis. He opened the box and found that it was filled 
with red deer hides. Among the baggage at the baggage 
room in Milwaukee Raeth came across six pieces which 
had been checked from Ellendale, S. D., to Appleton, 
Wis. As Raeth knew this baggage came from a good 
prairie chicken country, and the laws of North Dakota 
co not allow the transportation of game out of the State, 
he searched the baggage and found a large telescope filled 
with prairie chickens. 

He held the baggage and reported the matter to State 
Game Warden Overbeck, who sent Warden Gerhardt the 
next day with the baggage to Appleton. Gerhardt found 
that the baggage with the game belonged to State Senator 
T. A. Willy and his friend, Willis Babb, of Appleton, 
Wis., who were out in North Dakota on a hunting trip 
and had violated the laws of the State of North Dakota, 
Winconsin and the United States law. 

According to advices from Appleton, Gerhardt has ap- 
plied for warrants for the arrest of Senator Willy and 
Mr. Babb. The game was confiscated.—Milwaukee Daily 
News. 





Sportsmen’s Pictures. 


In the beautiful art store of Mr. William Schaus, 204 
Fifth avenue, New York, there is at present on exhibi- 
tion a number of large pictures whose theme is of the 
fields and cover where quail abound, aad nature dons 
her most beautiful garb of crimson, brown, green and 
gold. They are from the magic brush of Prof. Edm. 
H. Osthaus. Three or four are devoted to the por- 
trayal of setters and pointer on spirited points, while 
one large picture is a portrayal of a large St. Bernard 
bitch, lying down, her litter of chubby, awkward pup- 
pies playing about her in true puppy happiness. Two 
horses, in the middle ground, stand on the thitherward 
side of a fence, idle and contemplative, the whole form- 
ing a beautiful picture. All alike have the warmth and 
beauty of color, beside the realistic portrayal peculiar 
to Prof. Osthaus’ work. 


The Adirondack Big Game. 


Last week we recorded the killing of some of the 
newly introduced Adirondack elk; now comes a story of 
the shooting of one of the recently imported moose, The 
killing is ascribed to natives, who are said to be opposed 
to the introduction of elk and moose, because of fear that 
these species will drive out the native deer. If such a 
feeling exists it is foolish. The moose and elk would not 
drive out the deer. The three live together in other 
regions. They would live together in the North Woods 
if the human wolves would only give them a fair chance. 
The ascription of these elk and moose killings to any 
such fear on the part of the Adirondack residents is less 
plausible than the simple one of finding a motive in the 
selfish, wanton and wicked craze to kill which takes pos- 
session of so many ill-balanced and coarse-fibered’ indi- 
viduals when they turn themselves loose with a gun in 
the woods. If Chief Protector Pond runs down the per- 
petrator of this moose killing outrage, he will in all fike- 
lihood discover that wantonness and lust to kill, not fear 
as to the Adirondack deer supply, was at the bottom of it, 
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always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
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The Game Laws in Be ie { 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it aneneeey- 
a 2p spuioes pages list of some of the dealers who handle 
the Brief. 


Camping on the Manistee.—IL 


Monday. 


Tuts Monday is a yesterday of the past in actions and 
deeds only. We who have known these yesterdays are a 
privileged lot; there are many incidents found there that 
re-occur to us as the months and years roll on, furnish- 
ing mental masterpieces that prohibit dull hours as well 
as aid the digestion; the sunshine is brighter for our 
having known such days; and our daily behavior in all 
things is made better by them. 

Until noon on this day each hour furnished* its sensa- 
tions ; always, however, sufficiently far apart not to wreck 
the nerves completely. Mr. Widdicomb entered the river 
above camp, and Mr. Lockwood at the camp, while I 
entered it a few bends below. Here the boat waited until 
Mr. Lockwood reached it; then he was carried past me, 
and behind us both came Mr. Widdicomb. 

To the casual observer it would naturally appear that 
in this most generous arrangement of things, always 
directed by Mr. Widdicomb, he, in his distribution of his 
guests, had furnished himself with dry picking. I thought 
so, too. Mr. Lockwood insisted on balking, but was over- 
ruled and ordered into the river. It does not detract in 
the least from the spirit with which Mr. Widdicomb 
placed us for me to say that in his age of wisdom and his 
knowledge of men he was “on to us,” as was seen when 
we came to one of those places of rest seemingly put 
there on purpose—a grassy spot surrounded by alders and 
soft maples; one of those little plots of ground that are 
half sunshine, half shade, where the wind does not blow, 
but the slight breezes meet. Here Sherwood was cooking 
the coffee as we came in one at a time. When Mr. Wid- 
dicomb arrived it was found that his creel contained as 
many trout as ours combined. The sage of the stream 
was “on to us,” indeed. 

To those who have eaten of this dinner in the woods, 
consisting of trout, bacon and fried potatoes, all out of 
one skillet; coffee, bread and butter and pickles, and a 
jar of cheese, I have nothing to offer except congratula- 
tions. But to those who have not, my advice is to go 
before the snow flies; then draw on the boat for a 
“poncho,” spread it half in the shade, half in the sun, 
with your feet to the west, lie down with your pipe well 
filled and watch the light clouds form ruined castles 
and snowcapped mountains. In just one hour the sun 
in your face will wake you up, and it’s only your sur- 
roundings that keep you from being sorry. 

What we felt and saw and knew at that dinner by the 
river was repeated at supper, made different only by the 
change of time. Here long shadows were created by the 
camp-fire which made the heavens look black and the 
stars like yellow gems. It was shortly after that the 
candle on the box was blown out, good nights were said, 
and I began fishing all over again. I have often thought 
since that it was mean of my tent mates to envy me the 
pleasure my dreams gave me. 

Tuesday proved so exact a repetition of Monday, with 
one exception, that it should be the basis of perpetual 
motion. 

This exception to me is dear; to my friends even 
dearer. In their ever apparent desire that my trip should 
be a whole and wholesome success they hoped daily that 
I might catch a grayling. I, too, hoped that this might 
prove true; to take one of those pretty game fishes that 
will soon be but a vague memory was but a natural de- 
sire. It was in the afternoon that I came to a long sweep 
in the river where the foliage was scant by the edges, the 
bottom one bank of gravel, and the current swift. I was 
just a bit fatigued, and in making my casts I let my flies 
drift, and sink, following them down stream. In draw- 
ing for a fresh cast it occurred to me for an instant that 
my line was caught, but only for an instant. It tightened, 
then slackened, and then shot into view fifty feet down 
stream, a streak of silver—a grayling! The ensuing fight 
was a careful one; the responsibility of a steamship cap- 
tain in a storm seemed no greater than I felt. I won, 
however, and thus handled the first grayling I had ever 
seen. It is needless to add that this fish has been care- 
fully preserved; and, in addition to this specimen, Mr. 
Russell W. Woodward, of Elizabeth, N. J., has presented 
me with a reproduction of John L. Petrie’s painting of 
the Montana grayling (Thymallus signifer montanus) as 
a souvenir of my luck. 





Visitors. 


It was on Wednesday that the river above camp was 
visited, and our collection of trout was nicely increased 
in numbers and size. It was on Wednesday that I cast 
by a red flower on the margin of the river again, and the 
trout that I had heard of for twenty-five years and looked 
for for the same amount of time, came forth and “did 
me” almost to the extent of tears. This monster struck 
from under the water and I struck at the same time; and 
it’s a question in my mind which struck the hardest, or 
which received the greater shock. The fight didn’t last 
long; the only thing I can liken that trout’s actions to 
is the propeller of an ocean steamer as it leaves the water 
when the bow is down in a troubled sea; or a dog fight 
between two fox terriers. He never did stop fighting. 
I tried to “play him,” but it was like playing line out to a 
dog having a fit. He didn’t need line; he needed a club 
or an ax. When, however, I least expected it, he took 
line just as though it belonged to him. I tried to stop 
his rush, but couldn’t. He made a dash directly under a 
stump and out the other side, then turned. I can feel 
that snap yet.. I waded to the opposite bank and sat down 
and reeled in that listless line—sick, just sick. I'll not 


—- even a part of what I thought. That trout was a 
uster. 

As we approached camp that evening we were greatly 
surprised to see another tent pitched in our garden, an- 
other pair of horses browsing nearby, and another camp- 
fire burning as if to give us a double welcome. As our 
team came to a stop and Mr. Lockwood let himself down 
from the wagon (it wasn’t just Mr. Lockwood’s time of 
day for jumping), he was greeted by Mr. Geo. S. Fowler, 
of Washington, a gentleman he had known for many 
years. Mr. Fowler then presented Judge J. E. William- 
son, of Evansville, Ind.; both Messrs. Lockwood and 
Widdicomb bade them welcome, while I emptied my 
waders, which, as usual, had been full since shortly after 
noon. 


Judge Williamson. 


Judge Williamson is a man just past the divide of life 
in years only; of medium height, jolly, rotund figure, 
smooth face and laughing blue eyes. These eyes are the 
visible seat of humor; from them shines a benevolence 
that speaks peace to the world. His corduroy suit and 
cap become him well. The vest was big at the arm holes, 





WADING THE MANISTEE, 


where the thumb rests while the Judge is telling a story. 
In voice his tones are as soft as the falling dew and as 
soothing as the bottle to the babe. His werds are 
rounded and drawn as in Kentucky, 

When Mr. Widdicomb presented me to the Judge, it was 
as the business manager of Forest AND STREAM; from that 
moment I was the Judge’s friend. He assured me that he 
“had enjoyed the dear old paper for thirty-three years,” 
and. when I reminded him of the fact that the thirtieth 
anniversary of Forest AND STREAM was but a few days 
2go, his reply was thoroughly characteristic: “I wasn’t 
thinking, Mr. Batten, of the years that the paper had been 
printed; I was thinking of the years I had enjoyed it. 
You are only recording the history of that nature that I 
have loved.” 

It was after all had had supper and an extra log was 
rolled up to our camp-fire to accommodate our guests 
that we fully discovered that Judge Williamson was tak- 
ing a whole mental and physical vacation, and that body 
and mind were fully and healthily responsive to the 





DUKE. 


change. Our volumes of laughter rolled away into the 
darkness, creating peculiar echoes; the Judge unrolled his 
repertoire of stories, many of them incidents of his own 
interesting career; social and political phases of life were 
handled by a star performer, and there were no night- 
mares that night from indigestion. Even I failed to catch 
a trout in my sleep. 


They Needed the Fish. 


In a recent conversation with a gentleman he told me 
that during some of the years he had spent in the far 
West he had many times gone fishing when he needed the 
fish; it was a case of having to have them or go hungry. 
I didn’t ask my friend his mode of catching them, be- 
lieving, as I do, that honest necessity does not drive one 
to a law library. 

It was probably three o’clock on this memorable 
Wednesday that Frank Taylor, who was fishing a tribu- 
tary to the Manistee, thus mitigating the otherwise lonely 
hours at camp, came out to the river where just above 
him he saw a strange boat, and in it were two strangers. 
Not caring to disturb the gentleman that was doing the 
fishing, he crossed lots to camp. Later it was learned that 
this fisherman was Judge Williamson. In rtlating the 
occurrence to Mr. Widdicomb, who in turn told Mr. 
Lockwood and me, he described the judge as sitting amid- 
ships, with a fly-rod in one hand, casting his pretty at- 


tractions here and there with a graceful sweep of his 
powerful arm; while in the other hand he held a short 
stout bait-rod, “plunking” for trout, while the sun and 
a double expectancy shone on his benevolent countenance, 
and the blue eyes sparkled with hope and anticipation. 

It was probably nine o'clock the same night that | 
turned to Judge Williamson and asked him what he 
thought of a man who went “plunking” for trout. “Why, 
sir,” said the Judge, “he ought to get six months during 
the trout fishing season.” 

“Well Judge, what do you think of a man who goes 
fly-fishing with one hand and plunking with the other?” 

“Good heavens, Mr. Batten, did you see me?” 

“No, Judge, but someone else did.” 

“Well,” said the Judge, “it is a whole sight different 
when you need the fish; and I quite assure you we need 
them. However,” he continued, “it is hardly necessary 
for me to remind you of the prettiest, and sweetest, and 
truest ethics of home, club and camp life, which, to my 
mind, is the sacredness of their secrets.” 

I quite concur in the Judge’s opinion, and in deviating 
even to a limited degree from my own conception of that 
which seems true to tradition and real in fact, I am bear- 
ing always in mind the fact that they needed the fish. 

When I bade Judge Williamson a regretable adieu the 
next day, he led me by the arm in a most affectionate 
manner to one side of the camp, and, doubling up his soft 
red fist with a tension that turned it white, asked how I 
would like to meet that fist face to face. 

I assured him that his story of his encounter with a 
newspaper man the night before had impressed me at the 
time as having a moral to it; and that I was glad our 
office had a side door, but that he might just as well ask 
me to annihilate that which grief and joy alike can call 
its own, dear Memory, as to ask me to forget that they 
needed the fish; even the palsied vein of humor in the 
dying must become active at the .recollection of.so rare 
and so real a sight of necessity’s needs being catered to. 
Our whole admiration of Judge Williamson was best at- 
tested when Mr. Widdicomb placed his hand on the 
Judge’s shoulder and said: “Judge, I’d like to camp with 
you some time.” In this ke spoke for us all. . J, too, 
should like to supply the Judge with trout three times a 
day and reduce his labor to one rod. 


Thursday. 


This day is memorable to us as our last day in- camp. 
Scenes and sensations were, however, unaltered; it. was 
like the other days just as one stick of candy is like an- 
other, and ten sticks are better than one. This day was 
not without incidents, however, that were not. on the 
daily programme.. Duke smashed the monotony of canip 
life by turning deer hound, and he made three deer take 
to the hills while he gave tongue to the chase. Mr. 
Lockwood encountered an otter, and Mr. Widdicomb 
caught a mink. Accuracy in fly-casting made this alone 
possible; but the subsequent scrap with that mink un- 
doubtedly at times made Mr. Widdicomb regret <his 
prowess. In describing the contest he said “there were 
times I was tempted to anchor the varmint with rod, reel 
and all, while I got a club; she actually tried to climb 
my leader to get at me.” He got the mink, * 


Breakiog Camp. 


There is too much sadness in breaking a camp of this 
sort to dwell on it. It was here that we men learned 
to know each other as we could not in any other walk in 
life; and in this case this knowledge brought no regrets, 
an exception, I fear, not the rule. I like to pass on here 
and take up life again in the office of Mr. John H. P. 
Hughart in Grand Rapids, where I listened to his déscrip- 
tion of the trout Mrs. Hugiart and he had taken from 
the same waters while the care of a railroad fell from 
him with the ease of taking off a dusty coat. When later 
at the Peninsular Club I was presented to Col. Crofton 
Fox and had verified to the ounce Mr. Hughart’s catches, 
where Mr. Lotkwood’s many friends welcomed him back 
from the woods with remarks of his improved appear- 
ance; and later Mrs, Lockwood’s dinner, where the de- 
light was shown in his outing that proclaims a single 
purpose in life—life’s rarest blessing; and the next day 
when Mrs. Widdicomb’s hospitality and welcome made 
me forget a home a thousand miles away. 

Leaving Grand Rapids was like breaking camp again, 
and I will pass on and out, only adding that the waist- 
band of contentment is strained to the limit. The water- 
melon has been eaten. T. E.. Batren. 





Potomac Anglers in the Muskokas. 


Wasurincton; D, C.—Whken we began our preparations 
for a trip to this famous region, naturally our first im- 
pulse was to cast about for such literature as would guide 
us to the fishing and suggest the tackle necessary. 

The bookstalls and Congressional Library afforded lit- 
tle that we could find, and even the periodicals for a score 
of years yielded hardly anything of practical value. 

Friends in New York and Toronto were written hurry 
calls for information, but in the end railroad folders were 
uearly all that could be found bearing on the subject, and 
these cover a territory rather than a lake, and their. pic- 
tures are of record catches on lucky days, without telling 
how they were made. 

Michie & Co., of Toronto, who furnish tourists with 
anything from a motor launch to a box of candy, were 
kind enough to write of the fishing, but we had not beet 
explicit enough in telling of our destination, and their 
advice was principally of waters beyond our route. From 
their note, however, arose our first suspicion that the ex- 
travagant ideas we had entertained that all Canadian 
waters were alive with trout jumping for flies the livelong 
day might require modification. We found they did, and 
if this little screed will give some angler who expects to 
go up there healthier notions of actual conditions than we 
had, it will have served its purpose. } 

Our fishing on the Potomac has been almost entirely 
with surface lures, fly-spoon or bait-casting, and with 
the notoriously gamy fish of northern waters we hoped 
with our tackle to make new records of delight. We took 
fly-rods light and heavy, in lancewood, bethabara, and 
bamboo, and we took a-plenty, expecting to break them 
on the big fellows we were sure were waiting for us; with 
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these a split bamboo six-foot casting-rod of six and a 
half ounces, a beauty that was humiliated into doing duty 
as a trolling rod for maskallonge, with no better reward 
than several wall-eyed pike of six pounds and over. 

Our assortment of flies we fondly thought fit to tempt 
the coyest fish are still undisturbed in the books; a couple 
of batteries already rigged were sufficient to persuade us 
that flies were comparatively useless in the waters we 
visited. There are no trout in that country and the bass 
feed deep. oe 

We reached the foot of Muskoka Lake early in August 
in the gray dawn with a drizzle from the northeast to 
chill the marrow. Coffee is not understood at the only 
place open at that hour in Gravenhurst. We had left 
a hot wave in the south and here were mid-winter con- 
ditions for heat fag and open pores. We shivered under 
two or three fluffy blankets that night, but this only lasts 
a day or two. This Lake Muskoka, the largest of this 
group, is of the color of old cider vinegar. There are 
several sawmills about the foot of the lake, one of these 
burning its refuse in a cylindrical furnace, and it is 
assumed that none of them are permitted to dump in 
the lake, as the cottagers on the islands are subject to 
embarrassing restrictions in the matter of hygienic dis- 
posal of garbage. Many of the bays in the lower end 
of the lake are filled with saw logs rafted down from 
above and anchored with booms. 

A few days later, in a visit to Bracebridge, up the 
Muskoka River, we found the source of the ugly color 
of Muskoka waters. 

Here are located immense tanneries which pour a thick 
red liquor into the stream all day long, and the ground 
tanbark of the color of logwood is piled along the banks 
for roads and fillings, and its drainage is carried away to 
the lake. 


Discoloration alone is not always fatal to fish, and 
water off the peat bogs in Scotland, eastern Canada, and 
other places, sometimes affords good fishing when of a 
shade ’twixt honey and Orleans. But the chem- 
icals and tannin-in this liquor-of the tan mills poured 
down day after day with a cumulative effect that would 
in time ruin Lake Superior,:has already lost for Muskoka 
its reputation among anglers—and must soon make its 
waters distasteful to its people for culinary purposes. 
Yet, judging by the course of events here at home, in- 
dustries are not likely to be disturbed, even to the extent of 
asking them to take care of their own refuse, where the 
right to pollute public waters has become “vested.” 

At the head of Muskoka is a little rapid out of Lake 
Rosseau, and steamboats plying both lakes use a lock 
with about. a three-foot lift; enough, let us hope, to save 
the waters of the upper lakes for some further while from 
the filthy tan refuse of Bracebridge. Our destination was 
a couple of little islands toward the upper end of Lake 
Rosseau,. and our first morning we set out to hunt fish. 

The most striking feature of these northern lakes to 
cne accustomed to the warmer pools and streams of the 
south, is. the absence of visible life in or about the clear, 
cold, healthy-looking waters (except Muskoka). 

No fish break the surface; no turtles bask on the logs, 
though the snapper is occasionally taken with the hook; 
the harmless garter and water snakes are very rarely 
seen; no moss on the surface or in the depths; no lily- 
pads save, dwarfed stragglers in the quiet shallow reaches 
of. the short streams between the lakes. 

The beds of these lakes are said to be the results of 
the infinite.denuding forces of the glacial period, but it 
is impossible, to fit a:theory of currents that will account 
for the irregular cavities dug out to reputed depths of 
nearly two thousand feet; but the holes are there, filled 
with clear, cold water (except Muskoka), and the rocks 
are mostly bare and rounded by the great drift. The 
sides of..shores and islands are usually steep, and the 
pitch continues so abruptly down beneath the waters that 
in places one may tie the bow of the boat to the shore 
and fish in forty feet of water at the stern. 

Remarkably. few. insects were seen on the lakes, no 
vegetation pouring to the water’s brim to harbor them; 
no mosquitoes, or practically none; no black flies; no 
midges. The only large winged insect, besides an occa- 
sional, Limulide, was a black lace-wing larger than a 
May fly that was numerous and busy at early candle 
light. It was harmless and stupid, and had to be brushed 
out of the way at table or around the camp-fire. It 
covered the ridge-poles of the tents in the morning, but 
was never seen in the open by daylight, and probably had 
no part in the fish economy. 

This big fellow was identified at the Agricultural De- 
partment as Polystecothes punctatus, a link related to 
the ant and aphis lions, and little is yet known of his 
class. Mr. Chittenden, of the Department, has taken them 
‘occasionally at Ithaca, N. Y., but they fairly swarmed 
under the hemlocks at Crane Lake. 

Four specimens were brought loose in a pasteboard box 
and on opening it seven days later only one savage fellow 
remained, and he had eaten his three mates, leaving only 
the tiniest fragments of wings and chitine. 

If these had been collected by an expert, chloroformed 
and stuck on a pin, science would not yet know that they 
are carnivorous and cannibals when in the perfect or 
winged state, though in the larval stage they are expected 
to be always hungry. 

We saw no schools of minnows while away, and no 
minnow net save one we took with us and had no occa- 
sion to unlimber. — 

We tried carth worms about the upper end of Rosseau, 
and took some small bass and large yellow perch, fishing 
on the bottom at six or seven feet. 

Off the Venezian group of islands, near Clevelands, 
and at points above the Royal Muskoka, we were told 
good bass fishing could be found, but we did not find it. 

On the day before our arrival a 5-pound small-mouth 
black bass was said to have been taken in Indian River, 
just below Port Carlin, but this short river was very 
muddy from the operation of a little dredge for every 
day that we saw it. 

We saw. nothing but pan fish, as perch or sunfish, 
caught by any parties, and all with whom we talked spoke 
discouragingly of any prospects of fly-fishing. Some ac- 
counted for scarcity of fish on the theory that the won- 


derful popularity of the locality as a summer resort, with 
its hundreds of season residents and thousands of trip- 
Pers, had exhausted the former plenty. 


On the other 
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hand, it was said that one cottager had a seine to be 
hauled in Lake Rosseau which could with difficulty be 
landed, containing, besides bass and salmon trout, im- 
mense quantities of so-called lake herring. His theory 
was that there was such an abundance of feed in the 
waters that the game fishes were never hungry. 

Whatever may have been the reason, we found no fly- 
fishing; it may be only that we were in such complete 
ignorance of the life of these fish, and to know the fish is 
the biggest half of the art of angling. 

From Lake Rosseau we took a launch, towing our 
boats and dunnage through Joseph River and Lake 
Joseph to the head of Portage Bay, paddling through 
a ditch into Portage Lake and camping at its head. 
About a shallow here we picked up a few small bass and 
sunfish with the fly, but nothing encouraging. 

A sixteen-mile portage by wagon brought us to Jen- 
nings, at the head of Blackstone Lake, said to be 800 feet 
deep and full of maskallonge, wall-eyed pike and bass. 
This empties through Crane River, a narrow, shallow 
outlet into Crane Lake, the greatest fishing water in the 
Parry Sound Disrtict—and that is almost equivalent to 
anywhere—but there are no trout. Of our happy camp 
here under the birches and hemlocks it is enough to say 
the summer girl would call it a dream—and so it seems 
now. 

The fishing is all that could be desired for a bob or 
bottom angler, but surface fishing is at a discount. For 
bait we had shipped from Toronto a thousand or more 
dew-worms, a great earth worm of six inches or longer, 
much like the marsh worm of the south, except they are 
lighter in color, inclined to be slimy, and not nearly so 
teugh, but if one must use worms, these are of the best. 
With the worm bass are taken freely, though rarely of 
above a pound and a half, and rock bass and sunfish in 
plenty. 

The first rock bass prepared for the pan disclosed the 
yellow muscle worms in the thick flesh of the back. He 
may have been the only one so afflicted in the lake, but 
investigation went no further. Fish were so plenty it 
was no Sac7ifice to let the rock bass go, and he is a won- 
Gerfully numerous individual here—pestiferous when you 
don’t want him. 

The worms for bait after the first day were principally 
used on No. 14 hooks to catch small fish, which are much 
better for large fish. The guide was able to take min- 
ows, as they call all small fish, from the bow of the 
boat in four feet of water while we fished from the stern 
m twenty feet for the larger fish, and this he could do 
much faster than we could use them. 

These fish, which made excellent bait, were ring perch 
or yellow-neds up to six inches in length, and also a 
variety of chub the guides called herring. At Rat Lake, 
a small bay of Blackstone, the guides went one morning 
and brought back several buckets of this chub running to 
eight inches, quite dark above and silvery below; these 
proved a very killing bait that was difficult to keep in the 
buckets if at all crowded, but overboard or on hook or 
troll lived longer under rougher treatment than any we 
had ever used. 

The wall-eyed pike took them nearly as freely dead as 
alive, and if one must fish with bait, the sport here is 
hard to beat. From our experience it is easy to believe 
that a boat could take a thousand pounds of fish here in 
a day. 

In two hours, from five to seven in the afternoon, we 
took here with one boat, within a half mile of camp, 
above a hundred and fifty pounds of bass and yellow pike 
perch, not counting the small ones and rock bass returned 
to the water. 

This would have been inexcusable but for a promise to 
the superintendent of a neighboring lumber camp to fur- 
nish the men a mess.of fish. He had been kind to us in 
the matter of warm bread and even cake, and we were 
glad to reciprocate. 

The bass were mostly small-mouth, though occasionally 
a large-mouthed bass was taken, and this gives oppor- 
tunity to repeat that no man knoweth the difference be- 
tween the two until he is landed—nor on the table until 
he is told. 

The heaviest taken by our party was 3% pounds with 
the average of the keepers, but little above a pound: The 
wall-eyed pike or yellow pike perch—the jack salmon of 
the Susquehanna, and called pickerel through this region, 
to our confusion—is said to reach 14 pounds. Seven 
pounds was our limit; several were caught of six and 
over, and the average weight was nearly three pounds. 

So plenty are they that four times in the two hours’ 
fishing just mentioned, three rods were playing a fish 
each, and as two of them were light fly-rods debased to 
bait uses, it was much good fortune that kept us from 
disaster. 


We found other points in the lake where these fish 
seemed as plenty, but we avoided them thereafter on 
the theory that they kept the bass away, though, when 
freely biting both were caught in the same places, and 
we really caught more bass with the pike-perch than 
where the bass were alone. We found a good many 
times places where the bass seemed very numerous, 
but after a little while they left. 

The waters are clear, the boat’s shadow, a menace, 
and the guides, though sure the fish could hear just 
as positive that noise in the boat or moving freely 
about, had no effect in driving them away. As a con- 
sequence, they were a little more careless and noisy 
than any we had ever seen, and remonstrance was use- 
less. The very brightness of the water makes the 
greater caution necessary, and a dead easy angler 
might have been able to find them in shallower water 
than the average 15 feet, at which we found most of 
our fish. oo 

To those intending to fish in Crane Lake, it is safe 
to promise more fish than you can use—more than 
any man has a right to take, but the fishing is not 
surface fishing—the fly, as far as we knew how to 
use it, useless—as was the spoon, except for trolling— 
and casting spoon or bait neither amusing nor profit- 
able where the old trees, which do not decay, have been 
accumulating along the shores for a hundred years 
and worry the angler, who drifts or casts along the 
edge, and yet with the immense middle depths it is 
along the edge he must get his fish. 

Qur best success was in water 20 feet in depth, and 
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the better way to fish was with the sinker a foot or 
more below the bait and without a bob. 

This 1s the experience of a fortnight.’ Move skill or 
more knowledge may develop good fly-fishing there, 
but it seems to us improbable. 

One of our party devoted himself principally to 
trolling for muscallonge, but without success, as were 
the efforts of a dozen other anglers on the lake in that 
period. The guides gave various reasons for this. 
One, that it was too late in the season—June and July 
being the, best months. Another, that damming the 
outlet into Georgian Bay to secure a head of water 
for the loggers about the lake had raised the lake 
three feet above last year’s stage of water. All these 
were very consoling at the time, and would be yet if 
a couple of days after his departure his host had not 
taken a 12-pounder. A YarRRuM IDLER. 


Some Musings at Sand Lake, Mich. 


I.—Spurious Writiogs About Angling and Nature. 


It is astounding that so much counterfeit writing about 
sport anu nature passes for super-excellent work. Some 
writers actually boast of their blindness to nattre’s 
beauty and grace, and secure admiration as “realists.” 
Worse, other writers rhapsodize about that beauty in the 
language of the blind, while their own writing convicts 
them of not having visited the scenes they misdescribe. 

For example, here is an extract from a much exploited 
poem by Kipling: 





“Do you know the blackened timber? Dou you know that racing 

stream, 

With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end, 

And the bar of sun-warmed shingle, where a man may bask and 

dream 

To the click of shod canoe poles round the bend? 

It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know; 

To a couch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight on our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out, and we must go.” : 
The reai log-jam consists of the mistruth and inexact- 

ness in this double quatrain. 

Stripped of its riythm-tinsel, that “poetry” is to true 
nature-love and insight, what a daubed chromo-picture is 
to a painting by Turner. By what. poetic license can 
readers be supposed to “know” some unlocated “black- 
ened timber,” and “that racing stream?” 

No actual log-jam is “raw,” right-angled,” or “at the 
end” of such a stream. It is a wonderful study of hues— 
browns, umbers, faint pinks and purples, and dull reds 
and yellows, silver of lichens and green and crimson of 
mosses. Not ene canoe-pole in a thousand in either the 
United States, India (outside of army equipment), Nor- 
wey, British Columbia, or any of the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, is “shod ;” and when it is, it does not “click ;” 
and if it did, even its impact on rocks “round the bend” 
would not be heard along quiet water, much less in the 
tumult and uproar of “that racing stream.” Thus the 
falsehood makes the whole word-picture an affront to 
correct taste. Any megaphone “word-artist” can fling a 
potful of language-paint at a canvas; but it is reserved 
for some Quack of Error to demand that the resulting 
rent and hole in the canvas, and the “splotteration” that 
surrounds and befouls it, shall pass current for a magnifi- 
cent picture, “tender, grand, and true!” 

It would be difficult to place more false description in 
a like number of words than that contained in those eight 
lines of “poetry.” Its “art” is far inferior to the inten- 
tionally distorted and burlesque description, intended as 
ridicule of just such false work as this by Kipling, that 
appeared thirty years ago in a poem entitled “Caramei” 
(burned sugar), as follows: 


“The scintillant zephyrs gleam; 
The moon rides over the rack; 
The lightning rods, with cream, 
Comb their purple tresses back. 
But down where the fir trees fume, 
And the mermaids curl their teeth, 
Rath corals glide in gloom, 
And the red moon swords its sheath.” 


Finally, note the rough, bungling words, “It is there 
that we are going,” in the above citation from Kipling, 
and the pompous conceit of the words, “Red Gods!” 
What a credit and honor he deems it that he is possessed 
of those crimson deities! What a triumph of absurdity 
to give such a name to the heart-longing, so natural, sim- 
ple and beneficent, to be right with Nature. 

The word “traces” is meaningless—an Anglicism that 
refers to a section of spinning tackle that is never used 
on “racing streams ;” so “traces” is misused as a rhyme 
for “faces.” An Indian is not “smoky,” but dark- 
skinned. Real canoeists and anglers who are sportsmen 
would not “go” to the Indian,’ but to the stream. A 
“bar” is always a deposit of alluvium earth-sediment which 
has gathered and formed a mud bank or island. There 
never was a “bar” of “shingle,” for that is very coarse 
gravel or small, water-worn stones to which the word 
“bar” cannot be correctly applied. (See Standard Dic- 
tionary for definitions of these words.) No sportsman 
would dream of sitting or reclining on such a hard, hot, 
uncomfortable seat as “sun-warmed shingle.” “Bask and 
dream!” The real words should have been “bake and 
steam.” Neither do campers sleep on a “couch” (bed) 
of hemlock twigs if they can get spruce boughs; and 
when they do, there is no “starlight on their faces.” They 
“bask” in that as they smoke on some moss-covered log 
beside lake or stream. 

In short, that rhyming is mere fakir vociferation, 
squawking of a brood-goose on addled eggs, self-conscious, 
mountebank strut and posing, brazen assumption by 
ignorance of real truth, insight, and knowledge, bawling 
claim to Nature-photography, vivid, “picturesque” word- 
painting and virile rhyme-gospel by a wonderful, “versa- 
tile” seer. 

Such is the more offensive writing about sport and 
Nature. But note the other extreme, a demonstration that 
another writer is blind to Nature’s charms; and far worse, 
note his boast that such blindness is admirable. A promi- 
nent sporting magazine contains in its current issue an 


article by a life-long and prominent fisher, in which he ~ 
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quotes, with much approval, the following words from a 
letter to him by a noted American fish propagator : 

“When I go a-fishing I go fishing. I don’t hear the 
babble of the brook; I don’t see the fluttering bird, nor 
the silvery leaves, nor the beautiful sky. * * * I am 
just as sure of a rise, too, as the fond mother is that the 
child will roll its loving eyes to her face with an expres- 
sion that says to her, ‘I'am yours!’” 

That letter showed its writer to be a mere fish-butcher. 
He is a murder-mother when he hooks and kills the fish 
that he feels and states is like a child that rolls its loving 
eyes to its mother’s face. But the fish has no such 
thought, desire or expression. Instead of saying, “I am 
yours,” that darting fish is saying “That fly is mine!” 
His eyes are fierce, fixed on the supposed insect; and they 
do not “roll.” 

Such arrant nonsense ‘and drivel about Nature and 
sport too often find vogue in our best sporting papers. 
The game fishes, notably the bluefish, black bass and 
maskailonge, are not water-babies, but burly water- 
pirates, game to the core, and spoiling for a fight. He 
who angles for them with best results, the expert who 
really sees and hears and loves beauty of his environ- 
ment while angling, is the truest sportsman. For he also 
well knows the haunts, habits and moods of the lurking 
trout, salmon, pike, pickerel and ouananiche. But shut 
away from him all capacity and wish to see, while 
angling, the blue glory and miracle of sky by day, or the 
silvery cloud-domes through which stars and moon are 
peeping as he casts “white-miller” flies at night; remove 
from his sight and heart all joy in the beauty and grace 
of water as it sings and talks to itself, and all music of 
leaves and birds, sough of wind in pines and hemlocks, 
exquisite curvature of rushing streams, or oncoming, 
white-capped waves; take away all fresh, novel odors 
and hues of woods and wild flowers, and that sportsman 
will say: “I do not care to go a-fishing. Catch my fish 
for me with a silver hook, in a dark, malodorous corner 
of some fish-market. I shall not joint my rod if it cannot 
be a wand that not only helps me to catch fish, but also 
summons Nature enchantments as I cast flies, wade the 
brook, ride the waves in my careening canoe, listen, hear, 
love, and rejoice. Far less will I boast of my blindness, 
end leave it to be inferred that nature-lovers like Walton, 
VanDyke, Hallock, Jordan, Chambers, Rhead and Kent 
are not expert anglers. They are my fellow sportsmen, in- 
stead of the men who cannot see, hear, or feel—men who 
fish to kill, and- make a business of angling, instead of a 
recreation. To proclaim such diseased pursuit a quest 
where fish “roll their loving eyes” up to the slayer’s face 
3s her own baby would to a mother, and then parade 
cne’s self as a model sportsman, is outrageous. And to 
piace such degenerate stuff in the columns of a sporting 
magazine as stating something admirable and worthy ot 
emulation, is being untrue to proper standards of sport- 
ing taste. 

And he might add that it was also an affront to the 
expert anglers who not only have most skill, but most 
enjoyment in knowing where fish lurk, and how to hook 
and land them. For those real sportsmen revel in a 
myriad of delights other than the actual fighis with their 
fish. They bring back a thousand raptures which they 
ceannot show. They joy in the nameless chirn and 
hypnotism of the camp, and its outdoor fire with its 
cancing flames and column of smoke; they note and love 
the sunshine, shadows and darkness, the fireflies, the de- 
lightful sense of remoteness and wildness, the hooting of 
owls, calling of whippoorwills, and the strange, weird 
laughter and yelling of unseen wildfowls concealed in 
reedy fastnesses. They are men who rejoice as they feel 
the leap and glide of the boat shooting the rapids, and 
watch the rainbow effects in mist and sunshine over the 
silvery water-breaks. And they sleep under sombre pines 
iti a wilderness, inside a tent pitched on a carpet of 
brown pine needles, and say with gladness: “It is not all 
of fishing to fish!” L. F. Brown. 


Santa Catali a. 


Avaton, Santa Catalina Island, Cal., Aug. 27.—If 
the Tuna Club decides that the big jewfish caught by 
Mr. Edward Llewellyn yesterday was taken fair and 
that the gentleman is eligible to compete, the black sea 
bass record has again been broken. The fish taken 
Wednesday weighed 425 pounds and was brought to 
gaff in the short time of forty minutes. These figures 
show that the jewfish really falls far short as a game 
fish. Mr. Llewellyn’s tackle came within the restric- 
tions imposed by the Tuna Club’s rules as to rod and 
line, but there may be some question. as to his eligi- 
bility. According to the rules of the club those who 
are connected with the “allied industries” of the island 
are debarred from competition with sportsmen. This, 
of course, as it should do, cuts out the boatmen, who, 
however, are provided for by a special class. Mr. 
Llewellyn is a member of the Catalina Band, and for 
that reason some one has suggested the possibility of 
a protest against allowing the record. As the fish was 
taken fair, it would seem an injustice to deny the lucky 
man full honors. Perhaps Mr. Llewellyn may come 
in under the plea that playing in the marine band is 
not an industry; that he is exempt under the claim that 
his music is his art. I hope the record may be allowed. 
All the better for those of us who have hopes of break- 
ing the record this or next season. 

Another record has gone down and the event has 
been of considerable interest here. Boatman George 
Michaelis had a party out in his launch Thursday, and 
some one caught a yellowtail that weighed less than 
2 pounds. Fortunately Michaelis recognized the value 
of the silvery beauty and handled him so skillfully and 
carefully that the baby yellowtail is now on exhibition 
in a tank of his own at the Avalon Aquarium. Man- 
ager Phelps reports him doing well. Previous to this 
season the smallest yellowtail taken here weighed 8 
pounds. About a month ago one was taken which was 
estimated ‘to weigh about 3 pounds. 

There are no tuna being taken, and the spor. 1s still 
confined to yellowtail and jewfish, The former are 
gamy enough, and if taken on fair tackle offer excellent 
sport. The more experience I have with them the 


more I admire them. 
If the yellowtail would come out of the water.on the 
strike and would make his furious rushes near the 


surface and leap as the salmon does, he would be 
given a more euphonious name ard would be hailed as 
the king of salt water game fish. Instead of this his 
rushes are made to a great depth, and though he is 
inclined at times to sulk, it requires but little to stir 
him up, and then one needs give him his head or ex- 
pect something to go by the board. 

I witnessed a battle between Mr. Lewis Crisler, of 
Los Angeles, and a yellowtail one morning last week. 
The sight never fails to interest me deeply, and on 
this occasion, as on many others, I rested and watched 
the fight. Mr. Crisler’s tackle was rather lighter than 
that used on these waters, and that made things more 
interesting, and in addition to this he was handicapped 
by being in a light rowboat, where he had not the ad- 
vantage of the angler in a launch, where he has the 
high freeboard and a chair to aid him. This par- 
ticular yellowtail had a great reluctance to come in to- 
ward the boat, and all the line the angler gained was 
earned. In fact, few of the fish run toward the boat, 
and there is seldom any rapid reeling. Crisler’s fish 
fought twenty-three minutes, and made over a dozen 
hard, long rushes, taking out a couple of hundred feet 
of line on several of his soundings. The sight of the 
boat seemed to drive the fish to a frenzy, and time and 
again he took out the line each time, to be lifted out 
of his sulk and reeled in inch by inch. We could see 
him down deep in the marvelously clear water and, 
to me, he looked much like a land-locked salmon, his 
movements were slower, but he had great power. We 
could watch him cruising back and forth down there 
thirty feet from the surface, yielding only an inch at a 
time, to the constant strain. I was astonished to learn 
that this yellowtail weighed but 18 pounds. Doubtless 
some of those who were fishing from the launches with 
hired tackle and a good, strong cross seat to hook the 
butt of the rod under; a reel with a ratchet lock and 
a chance for a two-arm lift, would have brought the 
fish in much less time, in to a point where the boatman 
takes the line and pulls him hand over hand for such 
fishermen, and gaffs him carelessly and throws him to 
the box in the bow. But that sort of men would never 
have been as content as was Mr. Crisler to call it 
“sport enough” and turn to the bass for an hour’s 
pleasure with the lighter and move. savory bass. 

Some day the yellowtail will be valued at his full 
worth, and then anglers will find a limit placed on the 
number they may take in a day, since common decency 
seems to set no limit for a large number of people who 
come here for numerical and photographic records. 

I was delighted to see Forest AND STREAM reprint 
Mr. Charles Lummis’ excellent editorial on Avalon 
fish destroyers. It has attracted much attention here. 
Epithets do not appeal to the man who kills fish for 
photographic purposes, but such articles as Mr. Lum- 
mis has written has started many people in California 
to thinking. Some day our salt water game fish will 
have some legal protection. 

Frank E, Wo-re. 


Massachusetts Fish and G me. 


Boston, September 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The righteous work of punishing evil doers still goes 
on. One of the commissioners informs me that Mr. 
Viator, a Portuguese lobsterman, who has made his 
boasts that he would continue in the business he has 
followed for years of catching and marketing short 
lobsters in Massachusetts Bay, and that the officers 
could not catch him, has been brought to court for 
having in possession eighty-five “shorts.” 

This has been done by Warden Thayer, who runs 
the new launch, the Scater. 

Other deputies in various parts of the State are mak- 
ing many prosecutions, and generally securing convic- 
tions. The New Hampshire Commissioners, too, are 
on the alert, and are not respecters of person in ap- 
plying the law, having recently caused the arrest of 
no less a personage than Senator Proctor for illegal 
shooting of a ’coon in Blue Mountain Park. He paid 
his fine, of course, but is reported to have said he 
was ignorant of the law. That might be a palliation 
in case of an illiterate foreigner who is unable to read 
the English language, but if you or I were going out 
of our own State for game we should have with us a 
copy of the Game Laws in Brief and post up on the laws. 
Another case in Maine within a few days. A Boston 
lawyer (Mr. George W. Morse) and his two sons were 
prosecuted for killing deer out of season near the 
Katahdin Iron Works, and were convicted. This sort 
of game law enforcement by those in authority is 
worthy of the highest commendation. 


Lobsters. 


In view of the conference of commissioners from 
lobster producing States, and the Provinces, to be held 
on the 23d of this month in Boston, your readers may 
be interested to know that Prof. Field, of the Institute 
of Technology, who has been at Wood’s Holl this 
summer, has advanced a theory that if dogfish could 
be got rid of it would be a great advantage in saving 
lobsters, and he has had dogfish served as food in 
several instances to persons who did not know what 
kind of fish they were eating, and as a result it has 
been declared excellent. 

As your readers know, the Professor two years ago 
advanced a theory that the law should protect the 
mature lobsters rather than the small ones, and there 
are those who think he is right. Now, as a further 
safeguard, he would have the public eat dogfish. Never 
having eaten them, I have no opinion as to their edible 
qualities, neither am I able to judge as to what rank 
that species of fish takes among the various enemies 
that prey on the lobster, although I do know it to be 
a great pirate among the denizens of the ocean. But 
then. of course, there are many others, and I fear the 
public never can devour them all. What next? Well, 
as a sure thing, I am frank to say, I see nothing short 
of a close time, either for two or three months of 
each year or for several consecutive years. This would 
be a hardship for the time, not only upon those en- 
gaged in the business of catching or selling lobsters, 
but upon the consumers as well. But is it not a 





choice between two evils, deprivation for a limited 
time on the one hand, or deprivation indefinitely (per- 
haps forever) on the other? The present law is said to 
be impossible of enforcement—certainly it is a very 
difficult one to enforce, while one providing a close 
season, thus shutting the markets for a time, could be 
easily enforced. We are awaiting with great interest the 
result of the interchange of views and the action taken 
at the conference of next Wednesday. 

Reports from the sporting camps in Maine show that 
the trout and salmon fishing has continued good, and 
with cool weather promises to be even better for the 
balance of the month, and the law being off partridges 
those birds afford sport and help out the menu, 
Among the many Massachusetts visitors to the Range- 
leys are ex-Secretary and ex-Governor John D. Long 
and son, with Col. E. B. Haskell. 

The matter of a fish-way on Rangeley stream, which 
has caused quite a stir among those specially inter- 
ested, the commissioners say now rests with the peo- 
ple, and is not in any way complicated by the action 
of the board in establishing the hatchery. 

By invitation of Adjutant-General Dalton, Governor 
Bates and staff have gone to the Commodore club 
house in Maine, leaving Boston on Thursday to cele- 
brate the day following as the Governor’s birthday. 
Mr. J. J. Raymond, the Washington street merchant. 
has just returned from a trip to the Megantic Pre. 
serve. Another member of the State Association, 
James H. Young, Esq., with Mr. Fred Guild, left this 
week for big game hunting in New Brunswick. 

Dr. Heber Bishop, with several friends, left on 
Monday for the same Province. Others are going a 
little later. 

To-day the Boston papers announced the engage- 
ment of Mr. Elery H. Clark, a Boston sportsman, 
known the country over as the champion American 
all-round amateur athlete and the star performer at 
the Olympian games in Greece in 1896. But all do 
not know that he is the son of the distinguished 
sportsman and philanthropist, Mr. Benjamin C. Clark. 
of Boston, who was for three years the honored presi- 
dent of the State Association. CENTRAL. 


Fish and Fishing. 
Are Ouananiche Simply Sea Trout? 


AN enthusiastic Scottish angler called to see me the 
other day on his return from a fishing excursion to tl.e 
Grand Discharge of Lake St. John, and in the course 
of conversation about the excitement of ouananiche 
fishing, expressed his firm conviction that the so-called 
fresh water salmon of Lake St. John were not salmon 
of any kind, but simply sea trout. This is exactly 
the claim made for these fish by my good friend, 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew ©. P. Haggard, D. S. O.. several 
years ago, and repeated in his latest book, “Sporting 
Yarns Spun Off the Reel.” In his charming introduc- 
tion to “The Ouananiche and its Canadian Environ- 
ment,” the Colonel explains that it is chiefly upon the 
habits of the fish when hooked in the Lake St. John 
waters that he bases his opinion of the ounaniche be- 
ing a salmon trout and not a salmon at all. The rea- 
sons given in the Colonel’s new book for claiming the 
ouananiche to be a sea trout are no better than that 
already referred to. If habit alone could be considered 
a varietal distinction, into how many different varie- 
ties and even species might we not separate the pev- 
ple of any one nationality and origin? The Colonel 
describes the ouananiche as being exactly of the same 
appearance as the sea trout of Sutherlandshire, and 
referring to his fishing in the Gambo River of New- 
foundland, he says: “If anything had been wanting to 
convince me that there is not the slightest connection 
between the ouananiche and the salmon, that the 
former is a mere salmon trout, and that those Ameri- 
can and Canadian fish students who classify him as 
Salmo salar (ouananiche) are wrong, it would have 
been supplied by my catching the two fish together in 
the very same rapid on the Gambo, and by observing 
both their great difference of behavior and appearance 
when hooked. The ouananiche seemed more than ever 
like a salmon trout, one who had been a long time in 
the fresh water, and more than ever unlike a salmon 
when I had an opportunity, as now, of comparing sev- 
eral specimens of each on the grass side by side.” 

It does not appear to have occurred to Colonel Hag- 
gard that the differences which he notes in the appear- 
ance of the two fish are due to different habits, and 
that different habits do not constitute a _ different 
variety. The Colonel has returned to the subject in a 
recent letter to the London Field, and a new con- 
tributor to the discussion has arisen in the person of 
the well-known British authority, Mr. Fielding, in reply 
to whose curious contentions I may have something 
to say later. 

Meanwhile, it will be interesting news to lovers of 
the fish, who have not been to Lake St. John this 
year, to learn that during the open season, which is 
now fast drawing to a close, the ouananiche have been 
more plentiful than in any previous year. 

Another encouraging piece of intelligence in connec- 
tion with the ouananiche waters, is that young salmon, 
whose capture in some of the streams near Lake St. 
John has been recorded during the last two seasons, 
have recently been taken in the River Aleck, which 
flows into the Peribonca, the largest feeder of Lake 
St. John, many miles from its mouth. This fact would 
seem to promise a very wide distribution in the near 
future for the newly introduced fish. 

Trout fishermen are flocking here in large numbers 
from all parts of the United States and Canada for the 
fall fishing, and the sport, which has been poor during 
the months of July and August, is now at its best. The 
members of the Metabetchouan Fish and Game Club 
report fish more plentiful upon their preserve than for 
three years past. The Tourilli Club has about seventy 
anglers and hunters upon its limits. Mr. R. H. Brown, 
of New Haven, president of the Nonantum Club, 1s 
now on his preserves at Lake Commissaire, with a 
party of friends, and Mr. A. W. Hooper, of Boston, 
who has lately returned from the club waters, took 
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several fish from four to five pounds each on the fly in 
Lake Commissaire. Mr. Hooper has now gone to the 
Ste. Marguerite to fish Mr. Walter Brackett’s water 
for sea trout, for which it is noted. Friends of Messrs. 
Brackett and Hooper will be glad to learn that they 
enjoyed better salmon fishing this year on the Mar- 
guerite than Mr. Brackett has had for many years 
vast. 

Messrs. Ged. E. Hart, of Waterbury, and Burnham, 
of New York, are among the many anglers fishing 
the waters of the Triton Tract, on the line of the 
Quebec and Lake St. John Railway. The Upper 
Ouiatchouan River, in this district, is, as usual, yield- 
ing very large trout this September. Some have been 
brought thence to Quebec within the last few days 
which turned the scales at five pounds each. 


Salmon and Worms. 


The fact that so many salmon are captured every 
year with bait in the British Isles is certainly a very 
strong argument against the theory of those who hold 
with Dr. Francis Day, the late Frank Buckland and 
others that a salmon exists in fresh water on his own 
fat, which has been accumulated while feeding in salt 
water, and that it is simply in play or in anger that 
he arises to the fly. It will be remembered that Major 
Traherne in his book on “The Habits of the Salmon,” 
published in 1889, declares emphatically that “there 
can be no question -as to salmon feeding in fresh 
water, as they greedily take real and artificial spin- 
ning baits of all kinds, besides prawns and worms, to 
say nothing of flies, natural and artificial.” All anglers 
accustomed to British salmon waters are well aware 
of the fact that these various baits are used in them 
for salmon with-success. There is, however, no doubt 
at all, that it is a very rare circumstance to take Salmo 
salar on this side of the water with bait, though the 
very different salmons of the Pacific are constantly so 
killed. This fact lends additional interest to the con- 
tents of a letter which has recently reached me from 
Newfoundland. The writer, Mr. W. F. J. McCormick, 
of Biscayne Bay, Florida, well-known to readers of 
ForREST AND STREAM from his long and _ successful 
camping, hunting and angling excursions in the Cana- 
dian wilderness, writes, among other things, as fol- 
lows: “One thing I have learned conclusively and 
positively, and that is that Salmo salar, the delicate 
aristocrat of the river, will stoop to ‘bite’ at the 
plebian worm, a piece of fish or common pork. I 
took a 12%-pound fresh-run fish on a bunch of worms, 
stood by and saw a 21-pounder killed with the same, and 
last Sunday I took an 8-pound grilse on pork! Does 
not that upset the pet theory of their refusing food 
while in fresh water? I can produce a number of 
sworn statements besides my own in support of this.” 

In- England, as I have already said, nobody would 
be surprised at the above statement, but it is certainly 
very contrary to the general American experience. 

The decadence of fly-fishing for salmon in some of 
the British waters has elicited a good deal of discus- 
sion lately, and_some have not hesitated to lay it at 
the door of- the bait-fishermen, contending that the 
constant bait-casting is responsible for the frequent 
refusal’ of the fish to rise to the fly. If there is any 
foundation for this contention, it is sincerely to be 
hoped that nobody will attempt bait-casting in Cana- 
dian salmon rivers. Some of the British bait-fisher- 
men for salmon scout the idea that the casting of bait 
has anything to do with the failure of the fish to rise 
to flies, and a recent writer in the Field advances the 
very ingenious theory that in British seas a change is 
going on in the habits of the fish, perhaps, or possibly, 
in the diminution of the supply of that creature, what- 
ever it may be, for which salmon mistake our gaudy 
flies. The correspondent in question also draws at- 
tention to the fact that in some rivers, particularly in 
British Columbia, salmon are never known to take 
a fly at all. This is not an apt illustration, however, 
for the salmon of British Columbia is an entirely differ- 
ent fish from the Salmo salar of Atlantic waters, 
whether found in the Old World or the New. 

The salmon bait-fisherman naturally claims the same 
indulgence for his sport that is demanded when he 
employs similar methods for taking trout. He admits 
that the fondness for the fly-rod sticks to us, that the 
old love clings, but claims that though it is hard to 
lay a favorite old weapon down, even though useless, 
it is harder still to be denied a capture when another 
is at hand that will take its place. 

; E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 


Habits of Some of the Catfishes. 


BY WILLIAM CONVERSE KENDALL, ASSISTANT UNITED STATES 
FISH COMMISSION. 


From the U. S. Fish Commission Bulletin. 


Tue fresh water catfishes of the United States of more 
or less commercial importance may be classified in a 
popular way as channel cats (Jctalurus), mud cats 
(Ameiurus), yellow cats (Leptops), and stone cats 
(Noturus). This arrangement is not wholly satisfactory, 
however, owing to the confusion of the common names, 
for a mud cat of one locality may be the yellow cat of 
another, and the yellow cat of some place be the Stone cat 
in another locality, and so on. Then, too, there is no dis- 
tinct line between channel cats and mud cats. The tech- 
nical nomenclature and synonymy of these fishes are not 
in much better shape than the popular classification; 
therefore the discussion in the following pages will be 
more or less generic. 

The catfishes are of such commercial value as food 
that there have arisen extensive and almost special fish- 
eries for them in the South, the Mississippi Valley, and 
the Great Lakes region—that is to say, in the centers of 
their greatest abundance. Of about a dozen species ap- 
pearing in the markets, probably not more than one-half 
are very common or merit more than passing notice. The 
largest are the “great forked-tail cat” of the Mississippi 
(Ictalurus furcatus), and the Great Lakes cat (Ameiurus 
lacustris). The first attains a weight of 150 pounds, the 
other perhaps 50 or more. Of the smaller cats the more 
important are the spotted cat (Jctalurus punctatus), 
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Potomac channel cat (Ameiurus catus), and bullhead 
(Ameiurus nebulosus). 

There is very little published information on the habits 
of any species of catfish, and it has been thought. that 
it might be of use to bring together the most important 
published and otherwise available facts on this subject. 
Owing to the similarity of habits, for this purpose it is 
unnecessary to refer to more than those of the most com- 
mon forms except in a very general way. 

The catfishes are a hardy race, very prolific, in habits 
and structure comparatively safe from enemies. For 
these reasons wherever they occur they are usually very 
abundant. In late years, however, the demand for these 
fish has reached such dimensions that in some localities 
extensive inroads have been made upon their numbers, 
and there has arisen the problem of how to repopulate 
the depleted waters. It has not, until recently at least, 
been considered necessary to resort! to artificial propaga- 
tion of catfishes, and there have been but few, if any, at- 
tempts in that direction. There are a few instances of 
pond culture which will be referred to in another place. 

Food Qualities—In flavor and other edible qualities 
the catfishes differ somewhat among themselves. As a 
rule the channel cats, especially the spotted cat (Ictalurus 
punctatus and I. furcatus), seem to possess more delect- 
able qualities than the mud cats. This is possibly due to 
difference in habits and habitat. 

Regarding Jctalurus punctatus, Jordan says (Bull. U. 
S. F. C., 1885, p. 34): 

“As a food fish the channel cat is certainly better 
worthy of attention than any other American catfish. 
There is much less waste in the body of the channel cat 
than in other catfishes, as the latter lose more than half 
their weight by removal of the head, the entrails, and the 
skin. The flesh of the channel cat, when fresh, is very 
superior; it is white, crisp, and juicy, of excellent flavor, 
and not tough. It is much more delicate both in fiber 
and in flavor than. that of the other catfishes. When 
well cooked, I consider it superior to that of the black 
bass, the wall-eye, the yellow perch, or any other percoid 
fishes. Among other fresh water fishes, it is inferior 
only to the whitefish, the trout, and other Salmonide.” 

The great popular demand testifies to the food virtues 
of the catfishes. 

Habitat——Almost any one of the species of catfishes 
seems to be adapted to a wide range of climatic condi- 
tions, although somewhat restricted to certain immediate 
surroundings. Ameiurus lacustris is supposed to be dis- 
tributed from the Saskatchewan River and the Great 
Lakes to Florida. Ameiurus nebulosus is found from 
Maine to Florida; but in Maine this species occurs, as a 
rule, only in muddy lakes and streams with plenty of 
vegetation, and such portions of bodies of water of other 
character as afford those conditions, and apparently the 
fish do not stray far from home. Such localities are 
probably the warmest ones of the region. Regarding the 
local habitat of the bullhead (Ameiurus nebulosus), Dean 
says (Nineteenth Annual Report State Fish Commission, 
New York, 1890, 302) : 

“Tt is one of the hardiest of fishes, will care for itself, 
and even thrive in the muddiest of stagnant waters. It 
will breed readily, and will endure complacently every 
hardship of drought, extremes of temperature, and lack 
of food. 

“Every trait of our catfish bespeaks its stagnant, mud- 
loving nature; dusky in color, sluggish, and blundering, 
furnished with long and tactile barbels, a shallow, slowly 
drained pond, furnished with an occasional deep mudhole, 
will suit admirably the needs of the fish. If the water 
does become warm in the summer, the catfish will sur- 
vive—knowing how to survive is one of its especial virtues. 
In a 3-foot aquarium at college about a dozen 9g-inch cat- 
fish were kept during very warm weather, the room tem- 
perature often in the nineties and the water changed but 
once a day, with but few fatal results. Should the air 
supply in the water fail, trust the fish to care for itself. 
It will come to the surface, leisurely renew the air in its 
swim-bladder, and even, frog-like or turtle-like, swallow 
air in bulk, trusting to stomach respiration. Of un- 
doubted respiratory value, moreover, must be the scale- 
less, highly vascular skin, so important in the breathing 
economy of the frogs. Should the pond dry, and the 
whole pond basin be serried with mud cracks, the catfish 
will lie dormant for days, even for weeks. It has been 
found in a clod of mud, which served as a cocoon, until 
seftened by the return of the water. In winter the cat- 
fish, like frogs, and unlike many of its neighbors, appears 
to hibernate. In November it becomes sluggish and re- 
fuses food, and early in December buries itself in the 
deepest ooze of the pond. It does not reappear till the 
first sharp thunderstorm in February or March. Then 
the fish are seen, thin and ravenous, approaching the shore 
so closely that their heads ripple the surface. So fearless 
are they in early spring in Central Park that they come in 
schools in shallow water and will take food almost from 
the hand.” 

The channel cats are so called owing to their apparent 
preference for channels of streams and clearer, cleaner 
water than that affected by the majority of so-called mud 
cats, though the native channel cats of the Potomac 
River, according to our present classification, is generical- 
ly a mud cat (Ameiurus). In some southern rivers, 
the St. Johns, in particular, several species of catfish 
occur together with precisely the same kind of surround- 
ings, whether muddy or sandy. The description of the 
method of fishing for catfishes in Atchafalaya River, 
Louisiana, given by Evermann (Report U. S. F. C., 1808, 
290), indicates their habits sufficiently to warrant quoting 
from it under this head: ; 

“The Atchafalaya River is in some respects a peculiar 
stream. It has its sources in Avoyelles and Point Coupee 
parishes, near where the Red River joins the Mississippi, 
and is at all seasons more or less connected with both 
of those rivers by a number of anastomosing channels 
and bayous. The Atchafalaya River is, in fact as well as 
historically, one of the mouths of the Mississippi River, 
and during the floods which come periodically to that 
region a vast amount of the surplus water of the Mis- 
sissippi and Red rivers is carried to the Gulf by the 
Atchafalaya. * * * There are four species of commer- 
cial catfishes handled by the firms at Morgan City and 
Melville, viz.: The blue cat or poisson blue (Jctalurus 
furcatus), the yellow cat or goujon (Leptops olivaris), 





the eel cat (Jctalurus anguilla), and the spotted cat 
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(Ictalurus punctatus). * * * All river fishing during 
the fall and winter is done on the bottom, while all lake 
fishing is at the surface. During the spring, when the 
ceuntry is flooded. the fish betake themselves to the 
woods, and the fishing is then carried on chiefly along the 
edges of the float roads. The old tackle, which had been 
previously used in rivers and lakes, is now cut up into 
short lengths and tied as single lines, called brush lines, 
to the limbs of trees in such a way as to allow the single 
hooks to hang about six inches under the water. Each 
hsherman ties his lines to the trees along the edges of the 
float roads if he can find such territory not already pre- 
empted by someone else.” 

Food and Feeding Habits—The catfishes are om- 
nivorous, subsisting upon animal or vegetable food. Ina 
strictly wild state the food is probably to a great extent 
animal, but they will eat almost any kind of vegetable 
matter fed to them in artificial inclosures. Writing of 
Ameiurus nebulosus, Dean (1. ¢.), says: 

“The habits of the catfish make it a most objectionable 
neighbor. * * * The stomach contents show its 
destructiveness to fish eggs and to young fish, * * * 
It will eat incessantly day and night, prowling along the 
bottom with barbels widely spread. It will suddenly 
pause, sink headforemost in the mud for some unseen 
prey. Nor is it fastidious in its diet, ‘from an angle- 
worm to a piece of tin tomato can,’ it bolts them all. 
Prom the contents of miscellaneous. catfish stomachs, 
however, there appears to exist a general preference for 
fish food. Professor Goode has already noted the at- 
He has, 
moreover, hinted incidentally that the fish will not bite 
when an east wind is blowing. It is in order to procure 
food in a lazy and strategic way that the catfish has been 
seen to sink in the mud with but barbels and dusky fore- 
head exposed, ready to rush out and swallow the unwary 
prey.” 

In their feeding habits all species of catfish seem to be 
more or less nocturnal. They take a hook most readily 
from about twilight on into the night. Most set-line 
fishing is carried on at night. Moonlit nights, however, 
are more favorable than dark ones. On the St. Johns 
River it was noticed that the fish would begin to rise 
shortly after sunset, in large numbers, and the sound of 
their “breaks” could be heard in all directions, although 
a lot of garbage thrown overboard would not. fail to raise 
more or less of them during the day. The catfish here 
were wary of a baited hook, and although freely eating 
of pieces of bread or meat floating at the surface, if a 
hook or line were attached, it would never be touched. 
Yet a hook baited with meat or fish and sunk would 
usually be satisfactorily effective, especially if “bream” 
(Lepomis) began to bite first. The presence of other 
more readily biting fish seemed to attract the catfish and 
render them bolder. Large catfish would take a small 
baited “bream” hook much more quickly than they would 
a large hook. The mud cat here bit no more greedily than 
the channel cat. It might be well to state in this connec- 
tion that the channel cats (/ctalurus punctatus and 
Ictalurus furcatus) are sufficiently game fighters to give 
an angler not too fastidious a very satisfactory battle. 
These two species might justly be classed as game fishes. 

In northern lakes and streams the bullhead or hornpout 
does not always seem to be so wily as the southern cat- 
fishes were usually during the daytime. Although the 
best time to angle for hornpout is about dusk or after 
dark, they are not infrequently caught in the daytime, 
much to the annoyance of the “still fisher” for black 
bass, pickerel, and other fishes. When hornpouts begin to 
bite, 1f other fish are desired, it is necessary to seek an- 
other berth. They will take live fish or dead fish bait or 
frogs with equal readiness. If, however, hornpouts are 
wanted, angleworms are the best bait. 

Spawn-Eating Habits—Dean has referred to the fish- 
egg-eating propensity of Ameiurus nebulosus, and to 
show that this species is not alone in this ovivorous habit, 
it may be stated that on the Potomac River a seine haul 
was estimated to contain about 10,000 catfish (Ameiurus 
catus and Ameirus nebulosus). A large number of these 
fish were opened and their stomach contents examined. 
They were found to have been feeding almost exclusively 
upon herring (Pomolobus) eggs, to such an extent that 
their stomachs were distended with the eggs. Mr. Har- 
ron, at whose fishery this observation was made, told the 
writer that although these large hauls were not frequent, 
ocasionally much larger ones were made. In Albemarle 
Sound, during one shad season, the writer frequently 
found catfish full of shad roe, but catfish were not 
abundant at this time. It is obvious, then, that catfishes 
are very destructive to the eggs of other species. Dr. 
Hugh M, Smith says (Bull. U. S. F. C., 1895, p. 387): 

“The catfish have a reputation among the California 
fishermen of being large consumers of fry and eggs of 
salmon, sturgeon, shad, and other fishes. This accords 
with their known habits in other waters. Mr. Alexander’s 
examination, however, of the contents of several hundred 
stomachs of catfish in California and Oregon yielded only 
negative results as to the presence of young fish and ova. 
Writing of the bullhead in Clear Lake, California, Jor- 
dan and Gilbert say that it is extremely abundant and 
is destructive to the spawn of other species. The scarcity 
of the valuable Sacramento perch in that lake, which 
they attribute to the carp, here as in the Sacramento 
River, may be partly due to the more numerous catfish, 
which feed almost exclusively on animal matter.” 

Breeding Habits.—Probably less is actually known of 
the breeding habits of most of the species of catfishes 
than of their other habits, yet observations have been 
made upon two or more species with sufficient detail to 
warrant the assumption that in the main the habits of 
most species are essentially alike. Speaking of /ctalurus 
punctatus, Jordan says that it spawns in the spring, but 
that its breeding habits have not been studied. Mr. 
Jones says this species spawns when one year old, and 
twice a year—in May and in September. In the preceding 
spring he procured eight wild ones. After feeding them 
well up to this time (October 31), they had spawned in 
May and September and filled his pond. He says that 
they take care of their own young and trouble no other 
fish. 

Introduction Into Other Waters.—Several species of 
catfish have been successfully introduced into new waterg 
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in the United States, and attempts have been made to 
provide some European waters with American catfish 
with uncertain results, however. A detailed account of 
the results of the attempts to acclimatize catfishes in the 
Pacific States may be found in the Bulletin of the U. S. 
Fish Commission for 1895, 379. The catfishes handled 
were Ameiurus nebulosus, Ameiurus catus, and Jctalurus 
punctatus. In California the catfishes have become very 
zbundant and widely distributed. In the lower Columbia 
and Willamette rivers they are also very numerous. In 
1884 ten individhals, presumably Ameiurus catus or nebu- 
losus, were transferred from the Potomac to the Colorado 
River in Arizona (Bull. U. S. F. C., 1884, 212). The 
shipment consisted at first of 100, only ten of which sur- 
vived the journey. Their status in those waters at the 
present time is unknown. Some spotted cats (Jctalurus 
punctatus) have been placed in the Potomac, of which 
species one or two now and then make their appearance in 
the catches of the fishermen. 

A number of years ago, at different times, small con- 
signments of Ameiurus nebulosus were sent to Europe. 
They survived transportation very well and the last ac- 
cessible records show that they continued to.do well after 
reaching their destinations. What the ultimate results 
have been the writer has been unable to ascertain. 

Catfish are preeminently a poor man’s fish. They not 
only afford him a cheap food-fish, but become so abundant 
in time and there is.so much demand for them that they 
afford a paying industry, notwithstanding their cheape 
ness. They may be raised in artificial ponds or in ponds 
unsuited to other fish. They propagate rapidly and pro- 
lifically, and grow fast. Therefore there can be no ob- 
jection to the introduction of them into waters unsuited 
to other fishes or in which other fishes do not occur, pro- 
vided there is no danger of escape into waters where 
they would prove an undesirable acquisition owing to the 
cbjectionable characters already enumerated. The past 
attempts to introduce them into European waters, from 
the records cited, would seem hardly extensive enough 
to prove their adaptability or unsuitability to those 
waters. 





Rainbow Trout in Missouri. 

St. Louis, September 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We are in receipt of following letter from Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Smith, Vice-President Missouri Safe Deposit 
Company, St. Louis, relative to California rainbow trout 
which were planted last fall in the Black River on line 
of Iron Mountain Route: 

“While down on the Black River this summer we saw 
a namber of the rainbow trout put in the Spring Branch 
last fall; we found that they have grown considerably 
and seem to be thriving. 

“The fish expert who went with the car said that this 
Spting Branch was one of the best places for planting 
rainbow trout that he had ever seen. 

“T hope, now that the good work has been started, that 
you will keep it up and get the Government to plant a 
fresh supply each year, so that pltimately we will have 
fine trout fishing in the Black River. 

“Tf I can be of any assistance in the matter, command 
me.” 

I believe this a matter of interest to your readers, and 
therefore advise you of it. H. C. Townsenp. 


Ghe Ben Kennel. 


All communications oats for Forest axp Stream ~~ 
meng 3 be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 





Fixtures, 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Oct. 6-3.—Danbu Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. 
Oct. 20-23. —Frederick County’ Md., Agricultural Society show. 
}. ase McSherry, Sec’y. 
. 17-19. -Boston, Mass., Terrier Club show. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Oct. 26.—Clare, Mich.—S man’s Field Trial Association 
trials. E. C. Smith, se idland, Mich. 
Oct. 26.—Washington urt House, O.—Monongahela Field 


Trial Association trials. C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 
Oct. 27.—Paradise von, © Nev. aNevade | Field Trial Association 


trials. Dr. C. E. ae Sec'y, Elk 

Nov. 2.—Washi ante, OOhio Field Trial Asso- 
ciation trials. G. oe Sec’y, Circleville, O. 

Nov. 36.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa 
tion of America. 

Nov. 9.—Fourteenth oneal beagle trials of me National Beagle 
oe a America. arles R. Stevenson, 

. 9.—Missouri Field Trial Association tials. L. S. Eddins, 

Sec’y “4 “Sedalia, Mo. 

Nov. 9.—St. Jeet Ore ee oe Field Trial Associa- 


tion —g . Chatham, Ont. 

Nov. $.—Hutsonville, Tn. pe Field Trial Club trials. 
H. 5. yg ye oy Sey, 2, Saempes. Ind. 

Nov. rish Setter Club trials. Dr. T. L. Fenn, 
Sec’y, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 10,—Hampton, Conn —Connecticut Field Trial Club trials. 
F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. 

Nov. 16.— objngon, Til.—Illinois Field Trial Association trials. 
W. R. eon, Soe Ill. 

Nov. 23. opine, Ii. an Compleat | Field Trial 
Association trials. S. Humphrey See'y, ndianapoli ak 

Dec. 1.—Clay Citys ‘Ind—Indlana Field ‘rial Club 


Y 
FunS Soot smasville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 
John White, Sec’y, Hem N. ‘ 
Nov. Bae, va .—Powater Club of America’s trials. 
red 


C.F. Lewis, Sec’y, is, ec. city. 
et, Va.—Virginia Field Trial Association 
Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


Behavior of a Foxhound. 


trials. Charice 'B” B. 

New York, Sept. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Some time in the early part of last month I thought 
that I would have a fox hunt on a small scale. Not 
to disturb the quail with their young broods, instead 
of taking the whole pack, I took one dog only, an old 
hound, good for a three hours’ chase any day. To my 
knowledge a dozen foxes have been killed ahead of him. 

I. started at 4 o'clock in the morning, with lots of 
dew on the ground. I loosed the hound in an old 
clearing of about eighty acres, an old grass lot with 

a buckwheat patch in the center. In the spring of this 
pe. I had noticed ten old quail in this same lot, and 
this is the reason I took only one hound, not to disturb 


the quail. At the edge of the buckwheat patch, the 
hound took a trail, and within five minutes he started 
his game at full cry. The dog ran for five minutes 
and then stopped; although there was no reason for it, 
the ground being wet and damp with the morning dew. 
As soon as the dog stopped, I walked toward the spot 
where I had last heard him, to try and help him out. 
It was something unusual for the hound to stop, there- 
fore I went to investigate. The underbrush was thick, 
intermingled with cedar trees and chestnut sprouts. 
All of a sudden and within twenty yards of me, I heard 
the barking of a fox, and at the same time the hound 
came up to me, and as I said above, within twenty 
yards of where the fox was barking, although he could 
not be seen on account of the underbrush. I coaxed 
the dog, and encouraged him by talking to him, but he 
would not leave my heels. I was disgusted, and if I 
had not known the dog to be a good foxhound, I 
would have killed him right there and then. 

Two weeks later I started for this same locality, but 
took another dog along, that is to say I took two 
dogs. I was in a wagon, with two friends. After we 
reached the spot where we intended to go, the dogs 
started another fox and carried him off out of hear- 
ing. We waited for over three hours, and finally one 
of the dogs came back, the same one I had had with 
me two weeks before. Then we drove toward the 
vicinity where I had been two weeks previously. 

We were driving along a regular country road, but 
in the middle of the woods. For a half mile it was a 
straight road, we could see a quarter of a mile behind 
us and as far ahead of us. All at once the dog started 
at full cry, ran 200 yards, then stopped. I said to my 
friends, “This is a fox,” when the dog stopped. We 
stopped the horse, looked up and down the road, and 
listened. All at once I heard the barking of a fox, the 
same barking I had heard two weeks previously. There 
was no mistake about it, I recognized it, and I drew 
my friends’ attention to it. Nearer and nearer this 
barking came. It came toward the road where the 
team was standing with three of us in the wagon. 
Suddenly one of my friends in the wagon with me, 
an old fox hunter, a man over seventy years old, 
looked over his shoulders toward the direction where 
the barking was, and said to me, “Hallo, Mr. W., 
there come the two dogs. Sport (the other hound) 
has found us.” With that I turned my head, and 
looked back, but instead of seeing two dogs, I saw 
one dog, and one fox about twenty-five yards behind 
the dog and chasing the dog for all he was worth. 
Within ten yards, in the middle of the road, in plain 
sight of the RKorse, the wagon and the three of us, 
the dog stopped very unconcerned, and wagged his 
tail. The fox ran about five yards closer, within five 
yards of the dog, and also stopped, and looked at us. 
I grabbed the gun and killed the fox, which dropped 
dead in his track and never moved. At’ the report of 
the gun the dog looked around and saw the fox lying 
within five yards of him; then walked away. He 
would not look at it. We went to the dead fox, and 
it proved to be a young male fox, fully grown. 

G. WALTER. 


Brunswick Fur Club. 


Tue Brunswick Fur Club, of which Mr. Bradford S. 
Turpin is secretary, has issued circular letters con- 
taining full information concerning the conditions gov- 
erning its field trials, and first annual hound show, on 
Barre Green, Mass., Oct. 12. Following is some in- 
formation presented in said letters: 

In order to make the trials of 1903 as interesting as 
possible, and to bring together not only the hounds 
owned by the members and those interested in fox 
hounds about New England and the Middle States, the 
club this year has by aid of a fund subscribed to by 
Randolph Crompton, O. F. Joslin, Harry W. Smith 
and others been able to ask three celebrated fox 
hound breeders of the Central, Southern and Middle 
States to come as its guests for the trials, bringing 
on the choicest representatives of their breeding that 
they may own or obtain, for entry in the Derby and 
All-Age stake. 

a. H. Walker, of Hammack, Ky., the well-known 
breeder of the Walker hounds, has signified his inten- 
tion of being present; John C. Bentley, of Sandy 
Springs, Md., has accepted the club’s invitation, and 
Major S. A. Crump, of Macon, Ga., who owns a most 
representative pack of July hounds, has also advised 
the master of fox hounds that he will be present. 

Judges: Bradford S. Turpin, George B. Appleby, C. 
J. Prouty, D’Orsay Williams, F. B. Whidden, F. W. 
Okie, James M. Appleton. 

The Derby will be run the first day of the meeting, 
nae. Oct. 12. The winner of the Derby holds the 

erry Cup for one year, and wins outright one 
of the club cups. 

The All-Age stake is open to all fox hounds and is 
started on Tuesday, Oct. 13. It is divided into five 
classes, as per “Field Trial Rules.” The winner of each 
class receives. a club cup, and the hound making the 
highest general average in all classes is adjudged the 
winner of the All-Age stake, and holds for one year the 
Hitchcock Challenge Cup and the Woodstock Kennel 
Cup. The latter cup will become the property of any- 
one having won it twice; the wins need not be suc- 
cessive, nor made with the same entry. 

The Pope Memorial Cup is held for one year by the 
hound showing the best combination of trailing, speed 
and driving. 

By the vote of the club, an owner may make one 
entry in the Derby or four in the All- Age stake. 

The Derby shall be open to all fox hounds whelped 
on or after Jan. 1 of the year preceding the trials. 
The hounds shall be judged on average all-round work. 

The All-Age shall be open to all fox hounds. There 
shall be five classes: 

Hunting—By hunting shall be understood the gen- 
eral ranging .and starting qualities of a hound. 

Trailing—Trailing shall be considered the manner in 
which a hound follows a trail before a fox is jumped. 

Speed and Driving—Speed and driving shall be con- 
sidered rapidity of movement while actually carrying 
the scent, and therefore the hound doing the greater 





part of the leading and known to be carrying cither 
the ground or body scent, is the speediest. 

Endurance—By endurance is meant the capacity of 
a hound for continuous maximum work during a num- 
ber of successive days’ trial. 

Tonguing—By tonguing is meant the use a hound 
makes of his voice after he is let loose for the day's 
trials. 

The fox hound having the highest geyeral average 
shail be adjudged the winner of the All-Age stake, and 
in computing the highest general average, the first 
prize in any class of the All-Age stake shall count 50, 
the second 30 and the third prize 20. 





Westminster Kennel Club. 


HempsteapD, L. L., Sept. 19.—Will you kindly an- 
nounce in the next issue of Forest AND STREAM that 
the Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-eighth annual 
dog show will be held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on the toth, 11th, 12th and 13th of February, 
1904. Jas. Mortimer, 

Secretary and Supt. 


ong 


Yachting Fixtures for 1903 


Members of ence comasintes, aHS confer 0 Saver by sondlag setice 
of errors or omissions in the following list, and also changes which 
may be made in the future. 


SEPTEMBER. 


26. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, fati regatta. 
26. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
26. Chicago, handicap, Lake Michigan. 
27. Williamsburg, open, fall regatta. 
OCTOBER. 
3. Seawanhaka Costathion, club, Oyster Bay. 
Columbia, special, Lake Mi chigan. 
6. Southern, fall, New Orlenne. 


30. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 


17. Columbia, specia!, Lake Michigan. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wits the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detatled log by cruising 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
STREAM. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 

agent cruises on the same waters. 

rizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a <a yacht, rower 
to be used only as an soemery if at al 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descrip- 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
nating: Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 








Indian Harbor Y. C. 
GREENWICH, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, September 19. 


The special race for steam yachts given by the Indian 
Harbor Y. C. for the one thousand dollar cup offered by 
Commodore Frank Tilford took place on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 19. The conditions governing the contest required 
that yachts competing for the cup should not be os 100 
tons gross, and that they should not be over ft. or 
under rooft. waterline length. Before the race Commo- 
dore Tilford stated that should his yacht win the race the 
cup would go to the club as a challenge trophy. 

The race was started at one o'clock, and there was no 
time allowance. The course was from the red spar 
buoy off the western end of Great Captain Island E. % 
N. to the spar buoy at the N. end of the Middle Ground, 
one mile N. of Stratford Shoal Light, and return, a dis- 
tance of fifty nautical miles. 

Only three boats came to the starting line, Norman, 
Commodore Frank Tilford; Inga, Mr. Charles H. 
Matthessen, and Seminole, Mr. John N. Robbins. 

The steam yacht Oneida had on board the Regatta 
Committee, which was made up of Frank Bowne Jones, 
chairman; Charles E. Simms, and Charles F. Kirby. 

The preparatory signal was given at ten minutes of one, 
and at one o’clock the starting signal was heard. The 
boats were given five minutes in which to cross. Semi- 
nole was first away, and she was timed at 1:01:32; Nor- 
man was next, and she crossed at 1:01:45; Inga was the 
last over, and her time was 1:02:12. Seminole was the 











Serr, 26, 1903.| 





favorite, and it was thought likely she would lead all 
over the course. As it turned out, she was the last boat 
to finish, but her poor performance was due to an acci- 
dent. It seems that just after crossing the starting line 
her damper got jammed when it was closed and could 
not be opened again. The steam dropped from 250 to 90 
pounds pressure. Some time elapsed before the steam 
could be increased, and the better part of the race she 
steamed under 175 pounds. . 
Ten minutes after the start Norman passed Seminole, 


and soon after Inga worked into second place. The 
outer mark was turned as follows: 

=e, Elapsed. 
Wenn aTAEd abn cUirda ins cannnisvass<eduosanend 2 31 1 31 00 
toa Trac eh dit thehokbnkakins Kates dd Sans eo enh teonan 2 34 10 1 34 10 
Sem” cnkinn dub Ho 90 0002500006e0enssscvcssacessel Oe Oe 1 39 00 


Norman increased her lead on the run back to the 
finish line, and Seminole about held Inga. The summary 
follows: 


ry yoy pret. 
Natt scccdnddcckacedccevcaveccees 1 OL 4 3 2 
loan wed cecededdocecoceccosccocosece 1 02 12 415 21 3 13 09 
Ce <dsdinddhincwndavonedbesnet«s 1 O1 32 419 09 317 37 


Norman beat Inga 11m. 40s., and Seminole 16m. 8s. 
Inga beat Seminole 4m. 28s. 

Norman averaged 16.53 knots, Inga 15.53 knots, and 
Seminole 15.18 knots. 

Norman, ex-Oneonta, .was designed by Messrs. 
Gardiner & Cox, and built by the Delaware River Works, 
Chester, Pa., in 1895. She is 130ft. waterline, 163ft. over 
all, 18.4ft. breadth, and 7.5ft. draft. Her gross tonnage 
is 135, and net 92. The engines are of the triple expan- 
sion type, with high pressure cylinder of 13in., inter- 
mediate of 2134in., and low pressure of 35in. by 16in. 
stroke. The boiler is of the Seabury water tube pattern, 
having 60 square feet of grate surface and 230.8oft. of 
heating surface. The engines are of about 1,000 horse- 
power. Soft coal was used in the race. 

Inga, ex-Irene, was designed and built by the Gas_En- 
gine and Power Company and Charles L. Seabury Com- 
pany, at Morris Heights, in 1901. She is 130ft. waterline, 
15sft. over all, 18ft. breadth, and 7.5ft. draft. Her gross 
tonnage is 166, and net 113. She has two triple expansion 
engines, whose cylinders are each 8in., 14in., and 23in., 
by I2in. stroke. She has twin screws. Her engines are 
of 800 horse-power. Hard coal was used in the race. 

Seminole, ex-Hanoli, was designed by Mr. Henry J. 
Gielow and built by the John N. Robbins Company, 
Brooklyn, in 1902. She is 122.8ft. waterline, 147.4ft. over 
all, 17.6ft. breadth, and 6.8ft. draft. Her gross tonnage is 
147, and net 100. Her engines are of the inverted triple 
expansion type, with four cylinders, 12in., 18in., 201n., 
and 20in. in diameter by 15in. stroke. Her boilers are 
the Almy type, and have 63 square feet of grate surface. 
Her engines are of 800 horse-power. Hard coal was used 
in the contest. : 





Bergen Beach Y. C. 


JAMAICA BAY, LONG ISLAND, 
Sunday, September 13. 


The last of the circuit races of the Y. R. A. of Jamaica 
Bay was sailed on Sunday, September 13, under the 
auspices of the Bergen Beach Y. C. The day was a per- 
fect one for yacht racing, and it was disappointing that 
there were not more starters. At the time of the start 
there was a fresh S. hreeze blowing, and it increased 
steadily up to the time the boats finished, when they had 
all they could swing to. 

The course was from an imaginary line drawn from the 
club dock and a stake boat anchored 100 yards off shore; 
thence to a stake boat off Carnarsie Landing; thence 
through the Canarsie breakwater to Main Channel; 
thence to red spar buoy; thence to the starting line, and 
sailed over twice. This made the first leg a run, the 
second a reach,-the third a beat to windward, and the 
fourth a reach. 

The owners of Vision and Amareth protested each 
other, and both boats were disqualified. The course was 
badly laid out, several of the boats being unable to cross 
the finish line owing to the shallowness of the water. The 
summary : 








Start. inish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Yank .iscsgeess --1 21 03 2 45 38 1 23 25 123 3 
Marion ........- -1 21 23 3 40 35 1 19 02 1 18 34 
Baby Roger 1 20 SL 2 43 03 12217 11917 
Cabin Cats. 
Arie cvdncdle edeieectcus 1 2 32 2 42 25 wees 
FEeMO. dcvcvdc ovnctisons i 26 45 Did not finish. 
Oo Cats Over 20ft. 
AULOCS Lis cke sigh cddseens 1 Bo 47 2 46 02 115 15 115 15 
Open Cats—17 to 20ft. 
Pluck -icigecessiescaves 1 36 00 3 02 20 Not measured. 
Dochaw issue cacéresevet 1 35 43 2 57 46 122 03 118 47 
‘Amaranth ......6ece00+ 1 35 46 2 58 56 Disqualified. 
Visiedh. ‘iksuacekesepouse® 1 36 03 2 54 44 Disqualified. 
Sharpies. 
Free sisicuisstocdsesves 1 40 36 Did not finish. 
Alert ccipepviaiesmioses 1 40 19 3 03 50 1 23 31 1 23 31 
Reliames scadcdvecercsces 1 40 35 3 11 00 1 30 25 1 30 25 
Chastid: SR i pectnsssvee 1 40 43 3 09 52 1 29 00 1 28 59 
Lester: isaudeasbidthocas 1 49 46 3 04 58 142 1233 12 
Wild DRE cicecescees 1 40 31 3 07 10 1 26 39 1 24 26 
Launches. 
Gracké se Siksnosskbease 1 45 26 2 62 29 1 07 08 
Lottie-Biiisistaneseces ss 1 4 25 2 50 32 106 07 eae 
The winners were Marion, Ariel, Doctor, Lester, 


Aurora and Lottie M. 


Bristol Y. C. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, 


Saturday, September 5. 


Thirty-two boats started in the fall regatta of the Bris- 
tol Y. C. which was sailed on Saturday, September 5. 
The race was spoiled by a nasty squall which broke when 
the boats were near the finish. Several of the boats had 
very trying experiences, and the catboat Wanderer was 
dismasted, and Cayenne capsized. San Toy gave up and 
was towed into the harbor. The summary: 


DIVISION ONE. 
First Class—35ft. Sloops and Yante_Biett, 1:40. 


W. Comstock........ .-1 BB 
_ Second Class—26ft. Sloops and Yawls—Start, 1:43. 

Novieg, Sem MMII Sus Dios coeschesbnacessaces Did not finish. 

Priscilla, W.'S, Wood.......csccccsscsccsoseseed 67 430-167 48 





Lady M; 
Cornelia, 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


Third Class—25ft. Boats—Start, 1:46 


Skraeling, H. L. Willoughby, Jr............... 2 02 29 2 03 29 
OS “ES EE A OO ae Did. not finish. 
Koskotop, W. S. & C. F. H. Almy............ 2 04 54 2 00 
Micaboo, Wm. R. Tillinghast.................+ 2 02 50 2 02 09 
WEE Mla. ROMO cece caccecceneenssoie Did not finish. 
Fourth Class—21ft. Boats.—Start, 1:49. 
ss tie A ROUEN Jhevincrcccccedespeubiess Did not finish. 
CE PPO DROMNOG. wiscsccesccevescdsbewevece 2 17 59 217 47 


Beeneree, Eremter TROGRCT wicacieccoccccedcccesccs Did not finish. 
SE SY EE dcrecsnnaniececcseuseedéecdon 2 21 35 22 
TE EE anh Ais kunie cu dawn wt ctceceedabeené Did not finish. 


Fifth Class—Freaks—Fin Keels—Start, 1:52. 


Ne EET CA Djd not finish. 
ER A Re rae 251 15 2 51 15 
DIVISION TWO. 
First Class—30ft. Cats—Start, 1:57. 
Elizabeth, Walter D. Wood..............+++00-2 32 30 2 32 30 
Es BE BS BO vecccccccctcccccondebnsas Did not finish. 
Seatt, H. B. Scattergood..........cccccccccccees OO OO 2 09 30 
Second Class—25ft. Cats—Start, 2:00. 
Elapsed. 
NS Ti, Rn ccccanandaneetdadhtpwcenseonngaussan’ 2 li 30 
Se I oie sass cars cevnnass tenebancowhnetecend 217 10 
Third Class—21ft. Cats—Start, 2:03. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Cares Prana Baa. 25 iia ce cue icc cnsizaceves 2 36 33 2 36 33 
Ingomar, John I. Whitehead................... Did not finish. 
Fourth Class—1l5ft. Knockabouts—l5ft. Waterline—Start, 2:06. 
Elapsed. 
Bazoo, Leeds Burchard lil? 4 






Hunkey Dory, R. B. Burcharc 1 16 5% 








(i ye -1 16 19 
Fifth Class—15ft. Undecked Boats—Start, 2:09. 
SR I, PEON NIIEGS cc b0s vcvccdcandiseceouacacce Did not finish. 
Squib, C. a? TS. Sod tes. cccetehheneegdbemtodasuand 2 38 38 
BR | NN, MIR Sin ass s caw nncdbencdsba ens kededdnees 2 39 10 


5 Jette cs ous uwxeaen Did not finish. 
Warwick Neck Club One-Design C!ass—15ft.—Start, 2:12. 


ee ae es a IR ee... cura sgbatas weed dnncconte 117 37 
EG. CEES PURI ccnp cchcncowdcccedsccceaservaucande 1 17 29 
The winners were Cornelia, Priscilla, Koskotop, 


Oriana, Heiress, Scott, Nobska, Gloria, Yuki, Squib and 
Zip. 


Newport Y. C. 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, 
Saturday, September 12. 

The Newport Y. C. held its fall regatta on Saturday, 
September 12. Sixteen boats started, and all but one 
finished. A light S. breeze held throughout the contest. 
The course was from an imaginary line from the judges’ 
boat to the flagstaff on the Torpedo Station, to and 
around St. Patrick’s buoy, around both Bishop buoys, 
thence to and around the North Dumplings, to and 
around the dolphin at the south of the Torpedo Station, 
back to the starting line. 

The judges were Messrs. John G. Costello, J. Allen 
Boone, and John Alfred -Allen. The summary follows: 

Knockabout Class—Start, 3:00. 








Finish. Corrected. 
Skraeling, Willoughby ............sseeeeeeeeeee 417 30 117 30 
Ce FEED Cec ccecevecccccesscceceeseeveecdstes 421 15 1 21 15 
I Lacan denn eeenaaveedsuees cignceused 4 24 40 1 21 40 
Bs. Se Bcnncocanstcedncessecosncenscan Did not finish. 
15-footers—Start, 3:02. 
I DIRE occ ca nc ccacensececcatecounscuned 427 15 1 2415 
BE, EE od ccescindndadanccecsocvnsoucees 4 27 40 1 24 40 
MOGIGE, DEIR GOOSCONEE oo ics ccicec feces ecdersese 427 55 1 25 55 
First Class Cats—Start, 3:06. 
Ce DS rn cn cceeedbencs ceacecoue 4 26 00 1 20 00 
EE MME adiicns cece susdddwenddccseGenmimeced 4 38 20 30 08 
Second Class—Start, 3:09. 
is sckisievevensdecsonsvehecncesantswe’ 4 37 20 1 27 30 
SE: DI rn ks0veccesevunenenageteaeweanse 4 40 15 1 31 15 
Vesper, Frazier 4 45 35 1 33 35 
Mallard, Hidler .. 4 46 40 1 33 51 
Shadow, Chase ... 4 48 52 136 34 
Stroller, Brownell .. 4 50 10 1 37 04 
Waban, Chandler ... Séeesenecende 4 49 55 137 3 
The winners were Skraeling, Minnow, Conqueror, 


Nassau, and Vesper. 


Newport Special Thirties. 

The season with the Newport 30-footers, which closed 
on Thursday, September 10, has been a good one in spite 
of the fact that fewer boats have been in commission than 
any season since the class was built. Five boats have 
taken part in the races,Carolina, owned by Pembroke 
Jones; Barbara, Winthrop Rutherford; Vaquero III, 
Payne Whitney; Raccoon, John R. Drexel, and Breeze, 
William G. Roelker, Jr. 

The season’s record for the boats is as follows: 

Points for 


Starts Firsts. Seconds. Thirds. S’son Cup 
CN. 50) cnceeeerisnes 44 24 4 0 18 
RG octncevevanesvece 44 10 13 1 6 
WOON. PEs devcsdcccoss 41 8 7 1 7 
DOL bn decacedecesed 32 2 6 3 2 
BE Sik cone din encase a 13 1 2 4 1 


During the season, from July 1 to September to, there 
have been forty-five races, nine of which have been for 
cups. Of this number, Carolina and Barbara have been 
in forty-four races. Carolina has won twenty-four races 
and has taken six cups, including the season’s champion- 
ship cup. This is the third year in succession that Caro- 
lina has proved the champion of the class. Last season 
she won the Paget cup, which to own outright a boat 
had to win two seasons in succession. This spring Mr. 
Jones offered a cup for the boat making the best average 
for the season, only firsts to count, and it was necessary 
for four boats to start for a win to count. Although Mr. 
Jones was not particular about winning his own cup, he 
did so with ease. 

During the season, beside the Jones cup, Carolina won 
the following cups: The Rutherford cup, the Whitney 
cup, the Norrie cup, the Commodore Bourne cup, and the 
cup offered by the Rhode Island Y. C. and sailed for at 
Potter’s Cove. One other cup righfully belonged to the 
Carolina, one offered by Mr. Jones himself, but he made 
the condition that if the Carolina finished first the cup 
was to go to the second boat, and it was presented to 
Vaquero III. Vaquero III. also won the cup offered by 
the New York Y. C., Barbara won the Walters cup, and 
Breeze the Drexel cup. 

Carolina has again this year been in command of Capt. 
“Sam” Seaman, who is termed the “king of small boat 
skippers,” a man who knows everything about small 
boats, and who had an able crew at his command. Last 
year Mr. Jones presented Capt. “Sam” with a loving cup 
in recognition of his services. Captain Seaman is one of 
the best known of the Cow Bay skippers, and his home is 
at Port Washington, Long Island, 
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Larchmont Y. C. 


LARCHMONT, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, September 109. 


The fall regatta of the Larchmont Y. C. was sailed 
on Saturday, September 19, and the event was marked by 
2 very small list of entries. The schooner race for the 
Larchmont cup was scheduled for this day, but there were 
no starters. The largest boats that came to the line were 
the 60-footers Neola and Weetamoe. None of the 43- 
footers put in an appearance, and class N was the next 
largest to fill. There were six starters in the raceabout 
class, and three of the Larchmont 21-footers were on hand. 
This race practically winds up the racing on Long Island 
Sound, and ends a.season that has been most unsatis- 
factory and disappointing from the standpcint of the 
racing yachtsmen. 

The day was a fairly good one for yacht racing. The 
breeze was light from the E., and at the start haa a 
strength of six or seven knots. The 60-footers were to 
have covered the triangular course of 10% miles three 
times, but as the wind fell light at the end of the first 
round the Regatta Committee decided not to send them 
around again. 

The preparatory signal was given at noon, and the 60- 
footers were sent away ten minutes later. Both boats 
were carrying large club topsails. Neola crossed in tke 
lead, but Weetamce was nicely berthed on her weather 
quarter. The first leg was a beat and Neola was rapped 
off and allowed to foot while Weetamoe was pinched out. 
Before reaching the weather mark Weetamoe had secured 


. a nice lead, and from that time on she had the race well 


in hand. 

In class H Mimosa had only Little Peter to beat, and 
this she did with ease. The other 30-footers were racing 
at the Atlantic Y. C. 

The raceabouts got away well bunched, with Rascal 
slightly in the lead. Rascal and Jolly Tar sailed a pretty 
race for first place, but the former won out by exactly 
im. 

Dorothy had the best of the start in the Larchmont 
2iit. class, but Houri, cleverly handled, managed to werk 
into first place and beat out Dorothy, the second boat, by 
over 2m. The summary follows: 

Sloops—Class I—Start, 12:10—Course, 10% Miles. 
Finish. 
Wet, Te We Bi ionvcccexctecsscccacsacs : 
Neola, George M. Pynchon...............ees00 


Sloops—Class H.—Start, 1 
Mimosa, T. L. Park 
Little Peter, F. M. Weeks... 


Raceabouts—Start, 











Cricket, Howard Wiilletts..................... 30 2 57 30 
Grasshopper, H. C. Pryer.......... Seapeaveenaas 3 20 07 2 55 07 
ee EO ens 3 10 43 2 45°43 
olly Tar, Slocum Howland.................... 3 ll 4 2 46 43 
he Kid, Oliver Harriman, Jr................. Did not finish. 
WG, He: Bes, MO skin dianedesetcvedccicacd 3 13 15 2 48 15 
Larchment 21ft. Class—Start, 12:30—Course, 10% Miles. 
Doweting, La. G, Speme@iccccccdcccocccescccccces 3 36 24 3 06 24 
We, | 5. 2 een, Maas cducedertisdcoccosed 3 54 30 2 24 30 
pe a a a a. A) 3 34 10 3 04 10 


The winners were Weetamoe, Mimosa, Rascal and 
Houri. 





Bensonhurst Y. C. 


BENSON HURST, L. L., 
Saturday, September 19. 


The eighth and last regatta of the Y. R. A. of 
Gravesend Bay was held on the afternoon of Saturday, 
September 19, under the auspices of the Bensonhurst 
Y. C. Ten boats started and finished the race. The entry 
was kept down by the disabling and total destruction of 
many boats in the recent gale. 

A light wind from the N. E. sent the boats over the 
course in good time. All marks were left to starboard. 
It was a run to the stake boat off Sea Gate, a reach to 
Fort Hamilton, windward work to the buoy off the 
Marine and Field Club, and a reach home to the start 
off Ulmer Park. This distance was covered twice, aggre- 
gating six nautical miles. 

Trouble and Spots had competed in the fall regatta of 
the Atlantic Y. C. which was started earlier in the day, 
and so did not get to the line until late. The judges con- 
sented to send them once over the course. Adeline went 
but a single journey to Red Can buoy No. 2 off Coney 
Island Point, thence to Craven Shoal and home, a dis- 
tance of four miles. The first two legs were reaches and 
the last a beat. 

Among the smaller boats Ogeemah took an early lead 
ard was first throughout the event. In the light wind 
the open catboat, Martha M., made the best elapsed time 
for the inside course. The class P boat, Folly, protested 
Karma for fouling. The summary: 

Sloops—Class N—Start, 3:03. 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Debates, 5. B.C TORR inks cn cc tkicdvcacceces 4 28 37 1 5 37 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 3:06. 
Ogeemah, Broshy Pt Pe ahecessecagbeicngvd 44407 1 38 07 
A Se Ci, DE bewebpacedcicdevcicaeceuss 4 48 11 142 11 
Gy Fo Baa DB is <i cnt ocdecvacueaiocccesy 4 49 35 1 43 35 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 4:17. 
Be i BE CE  hiihn ok civ civsduccsedeceed 5 05 40 0 48 40 
SE a DL, A a cccdneiannconccdakntinnason’ 5 11 06 0 54 065 
Catboats—Class V—Start, 3:18. 
Martha M., Richard Moore.............ccseeees 4 55 47 1 37 13 
i ee a ee ee 456 40 1 38 40 
Marine and Field Class—Start, 3:21. 
Esperance, T. A. Hamilton ..5 10 57 1 49 57 
Stinger, A. P. Clapp....... 5 30 57 2 09 57 





The winners were Ogeemah, Trouble, Martha M. and 
Esperance. Adeline scored a sailover. 





The newly organized yacht club for Patchogue has 
been progressing rapidly. The name decided upon is the 
Great South Bay Y. C. Ata meeting of the club a short 
time ago, the committee appointed to find a suitable site 
for a club house reported that they had received an offer 
from Mrs, Kate L. Gilbert, a summer resident, who owns 
a country seat on the Patchogue River. Mrs. Gilbert 
offers to present to the club, for the purpose of erecting 
a club house, property having a frontage on the bay of 
50 feet and depth of 450 feet. It is proposed by the club 
to accept Mrs. Gilbert’s offer, and also try and secure ad- 
joining property so as to have a wider shore frontage. 

he membership of the club is increasing with surpris- 
ing rapidity, all of which indicates that the new yacht 
club will be a great success.—Brooklyn Times. 
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Pacific Intetelub Y. A. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 


Wednesday, September 9. 


The thirty-eighth annual regatta of the Pacific Inter- 
club Yachting Association was sailed on Wednesday, 
September 9. 

At 2 P. M. the-starting whistle for the 20-footers was 
sounded, and the yaw! Kittiwake, with the sloops Ruby, 
Mistral and Zada, crossed the line between two stake- 
boats anchored off Powell street wharf. The tide was 
ebbing and there was a fair breeze; which freshened as 
the afterrfoon wore on. 

In the yawl special class there were four entries; Iola 
took first place by a margin of 4m. 12s., corrected time. 

In the 3oft. class the sloop Challenger won easily, mak- 
ing better time over the course than any yacht in the 
30it. or 44ft. classes. Her elapsed and corrected times 
were 2h. 29m. 52s. Helen was second in a corrected time 
of 2h. 44m. 34s. A£olus finished 1s. ahead of Truant; 
she beat her by that small margin. 

In the 36ft. class Harpoon beat Edna by 1m. 38s., cor- 
rected time. 

Interest was increased in the 44ft. class by the appear- 
ance of the sloop Nixie. Though the elapsed time of 
Nixie was Im 32s. better than that of her competitor, 
Speedwell’s time allowance of 3m. 26s. brought her in a 
winner. 

Rollo Smith, judge on the windward stakeboat Alice, 
reported last night that the yawl Iola fouled the starboard 
stay of the Alice with her jigger, and that the sloop 
Eolus fouled the mainsheet of the sloop Truant. 

The races were under the management of the Regatta 
Committee of the Pacific Interclub Yacht Association, 
consisting of S. Middlemas, of the Corinthian Y. C., 
chairman; G. E. Smith of the San Francisco Y. C., R. 
R. ’Hommedieu of the California Y. C., P. J. Weniger of 
the Vallejo Y. C. and Louis Sonniksen of the South Bay 
yy. C. C. J. Lancaster was referee, George E. Smith and 
Louis Sonniksen were judges, and P. J. Weniger and R. 
R. ’Hommedieu timers. The summary follows: 
21ft. Special Class-—Start, 2:00. 

Finish. Elapsed. 





Corrected. 








Kittiwake 1 22 18 116 50 
ST shesbobenten 1 05 30 1 06 11 
SL “csoctivnpeses 3 1 18 33 1 18 33 
EE sscbdbebapsctboosaurbwenessaued 1 31 30 1 25 44 
: Yawl Special Class—Start, 2:20. 
EEE i> odcuitinneanheitnereenepeentll 1 04 04 1 44 04 14404 
Pilgrim 2 12 2 1 57 23 
Gypsie 1 54 13 1 48 17 
ee ee 212 @ 2 02 47 
ZZolus 2 51 05 2 49 23 
Helen 24814 2 44 34 
Truant 2 51 06 2 49 24 
Challenger 2 29 52 2 29 62 
36ft. Class—Start, 2:40. 
RNID, ni cnt a ane cedeaehaniih baal 5 16 47 2 36 47 2 35 36 
DL toipaheonendaosneveseeecudeeee 5 21 21 2 41 21 2 39 06 
Sl cacwndhbeiatieenicsacceesoenion 51714 2 37 14 2 37 14 
Ch; incon nendpesnbeste sacs neethe 5 29 45 2 49 45 2 46 47 
44ft. Class—Start, 2:50. 
REO” sncdbecccduscceccucsatoed 5 22 07 2 32 07 2 28 41 
DE” cattscpetvaciresonandiosaceente 5 20 35 2 30 35 2 30 35 





Stuyvesant Y. C. 


FLUSHING BAY, LONG ISLAND, 
Sunday, September 20. 


The fourteenth annual regatta of the Stuyvesant Y. C. 
was sailed Sunday, September 20, in a brisk N. E. wind. 

The classes did not fill as well as had been expected on 
account of the number of yachts which were disabled in 
the gale of the previous week. 

Whileaway, W. B. Corsett and C. T. Wills, parted hal- 
liards during the race, and Alva carried away her mast. 

Jack Rabbit entered a protest against Ripple for pass- 
ing on the wrong side of a channel buoy. The summary 
follows: 

Class A—Cabin Sloops 30ft. and Over—Start, 12:10. 









DL Seuannusiesdsannercweseuss batqubecksanphhshashaaee’ 4 40 30 
Class C—Cabin Sloops between 20 and 25ft.—Start, 12:10. 
PRR cae vs escccs venbantvovespiccbccnchdcbeduaiesecesuincssbay 7 00 00 
Jee BA occ cinnc cccndsccvcccsescccvcccsescscvccscccevesess 7 15 15 
Class D—Open Sloops 22ft. and Over—Start, 12:10. 
I. x. cnney cPenknerdbinke siévedsubarens seanuns 4nte0geene4 5 19 30 
IRIN 10. culeninnpwones Ghusveneborens ob obese sbuhienpesneaints 5 25 30 
DN AION - abana ddoneensssbupsevcnsdencgeesaeunegus enh Not timed. 
Class E—Cabin Cats—25ft. and Over—Start, 12:10. 
| BR. osc vviion sieqsnetnsssdvassccotenccesssneyes¥ene -.+--5 46 00 
Whileaway Did not finish. 
SEE cdvewbocovdhs cas¥scenovecsbosvecusstpeseenee .-Did not finish. 
Class F—Cabin Cats between 20 and 25ft.—Start, 12:15. 
NE oi cats knives waeonanedsdeccsocbosnssesonqudssbebbockvoncenia 4 35 00 
W. B. Corsett 
Class H—Open Cats 22ft. and Under—Start, 12:15. 
EEE 5, Ma caccevodsosccnedonncanness ed66oengsedecnse pentane 2 
Cc. T. Willis 
Ping Pong 
Class I—Open Sloops—Under 20ft.—Start, 12:20. _ 
WEE: Wada wicee cacdodedvadedevcnewcdessbedpdeckictuseovecscots Sail over. 
Class J—Yawls Under 18ft.—Start, 12:20. - 
So accs cade cdsanccdsusdogntseseduercaienh cbéqselotosyacd Sail over. 


The winners were Pinochle, Ripple, Eleanor, Teddy, Jr. ; 
Spray, Colleen, Viola and Hobo. 


Lynn Y. C. 
LYNN, MASS., 
Monday, September 7. 


The annual Y. R. A. open race of the Lynn Y. C. was 
sailed off Bass Point, Nahant, on Labor Day, September 
7. The breeze was all around the compass and was so 
light and fluky that there was little shown in the results 
of the racing. In the 25-footers Chewink III. gct away 
first and led Great Haste all over the course. In the 22- 
footers Tayac was away first, but Medric took the lead 
on the first leg and held it to the finish. In the 18ft. 
knockabouts Chance won in a general drifting match. In 
the other classes the boats were fairly well bunched on 
the first round, but on. the second they were all spread 
out.on account of the, flukes. The summary: 

Class D—25-footers. 


. ~ ed 
Chewink IIT., F. G. Matomber, Jr............eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Great Haste, T. K. Lothtop, Jr......-..ssseseeeeereeeeeees 2 50 30 
Class E—22-footers. 
Medric, H. H. White.&.........s.cecccsesccscececcenecees 2 37 26 


og hea and H. J. Foster............ccscescseveee ; S . 
Ta « BH. JOyCO...vovevccccccvccccccccccvesscdsecesocess 








Class I—18-footers. 
Chance, Reginald Boardmamn.............cccccccccccccevsceed 1 50 10 
EPCRA 69. NIE onc canes cceecondsdachhablius ateendethadax 1 57 14 


L: Y. C. 15-footers. 


beeen og James Pratt, et al 
Haymaker, W. S. Johnson................00+ 


Hinkey Dee, C. H. Crowell. 

Be US Ss. Wis DN i iilcoisin ncn yp cecthesceoskskvee 
Special Dories. 

ie Fos Ceti ss cites cc 5 Sv ansdssssdvcnt dectdstieerese 

Louise, J. W: Hammond. ...........0.secce0s 

Sneak Box, J. B. Stearns 


® Handicap Class. 


SRD ee Se DR tia a deainmevedaumadqaes 
Wawenock, Coombs & Seymour 
Problem, C. J. Blethen 
Thordis, C. A. Heney 








& 
& 
g 
QO 
8 
a 
a 


NOG Baa MN iso ccanwetsessepeecaans 
Lvella C., J. J. McGary 


1 
1 
1 
1 
Catspaw, Melzard Brothers..................s+0 1 
Helen, Twombly chinvaivessnsccevneuel 1 
SNE A ds wabhs chs ranebllseebapdoesbievtvessebuen 1 
: 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Pt OO AOR veck'ssviovsnstesecdsceseccha 
ee ee ee eee ee 
chmod PV ietith eaevnqnwesebuishanes cote 
Re cee eek ccens seth 
Kit, H. B. Whittier 
OL, CRORE DUMEMOUDS 5 o5500ssesscccesesenens 2 15 OL 

NTE, See ey ER, so snasesnbacsenapeebsed 2 45 00 

APE, Oe De ME ccchunvopretcnccneeshencde Withdrew. 


Boston Y. C, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Wednesday, September 9. 


The last race of the season to be given under Y. R. A. 
of M. rules was given by the Boston Y. C. off its Hull 
station on Wednesday, September 9. The wind was light, 
varying from E. to S. W. In the 25-footers Sally VII. 
had things about all her own way after the start. Early 
Dawn sailed a good race in this class, and finished a 
strong second. In the 22ft. class Tayac got away first and 
led all over the course. The 18-footers were bunched 
at the start, and soon after Chance and Domino got into 
a Juffing match, during which Question got away and 
established a lead, which she held to the finish. Chance 
got the better of the argument with Domino and held 
secord place to the finish. Chance, however, was pro- 
tested by Aspineuid II. In the one-design dories Vera 
won a close race. Jacobin was first over the finish line 
in the handicap class, but lost to Bonito on time allow- 
ance. The summary: 

Class D—25-footers. 
Elapsed. 


EB og Bes i NIG ihn a kctnd conse ve seene<evevecened 
Racer Dawe LIL., J. B, DeRestys.cccsccceccccccces 

Chewink III., F. G. Macomber, Jr see 
Speed TOGA, °F. Te, SONS FO iy cbh sch ecisvicvevccoseccsces 


Class E—22-footers. 
Tayac, W. H. Joyce ra ean Uae EER abe es aie 
ee V., S. H. & H. I. Foster oh 
A Bs, es Es och cepacvenciresseceusbessecnecbesshee 118 19 
Class S—21-footers. 
eee EE... is is MEIN os 0c0k0s a cveesenesecudenonvesce 129 6 
Mildred I1., S. P. Moses 


Class I—18-footers. 
Ph 2.’ Ui, Mos nn can déespabovangnhvcnéeepecbousonabess 
Remce, Bomlernid BearOMndie. ooo sccccccccscvcccscccccccescss 
Domino, C. C. aoe Pdshedatecvescedcadeetbacesbelussanenene™ 
Aspinquid IT., C. Mt Foster... 
Gertrude, H. E. Lynch......... 
Patrice, A. W. Finlay........ 


SSSVASSSSSLABSSE 
SASBESSSSGRERTER 


BD Fh te a pk faa pet pepe a at et at et et et 
RASELSSSSRSASSARRS 
SRSASBERSERERERLER 








Humbug, Cole & Bacon...... 
Crow, Lauriat & Hooper........ 
Biza, Alfred Douglas......... 
SIRES, SII, 5 in ncn ccnnniee since Swine Shnienstiondhbeek 


ne TTT er 
Lurline, J. P. Mead 
BSED  consonccudicvateccesecbbnescccesesshsey stnsecksspecyeeten 


Handicap Class. 
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Bonito, G. H. Wightman............. 
Clarice, Walter Burgess.. 
Anne, C. B. Pratt... 
acobin, T. W. King... 
anice, J. F. Harvey.... 
onito, J. B. Fallon, Jr. 
Gadfly, A. H. McIntyre.......... 


Atlantic Y. C. 


SEA GATE, L. L, 
Saturday, September 10. 


The fall regatta of the Atlantic Y. C. was held on 
Saturday, September 19, over courses in the Lower Bay. 
The chief interest in the event centered in the struggle 
among the 30-footers. Oiseau, Alert, Bobtail and Bag- 
heera had met earlier in the year in the races for the 
Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup. Alert successfully de- 
fended the trophy. Oiseau finished third and Bobtail 
iourth in the contest on points. 

Ever since those races the Atlantic Y. C- boats, includ- 
ing Vivian II., a Herreshoff creation, purchased since the 
cup contests, have wanted to try conclusions with Oiseau 
and Alert. Overtures were made to these boats and they 
were at last persuaded to leave the Sound waters and 
come to Sea Gate. 

A sweepstakes trophy was arranged to which the club 
contributed a snug sum. This was to be divided among 
the winners of the first three places according to com- 
mon agreement for a series of three races on points. The 
system in use gives a boat one point for starting and 
ene for every boat she defeats, with the understanding 
that points for all races after the first shall be figured on 
the number of boats in the initial event. 

The contest on Saturday was the first of the series. 
The visiting boats proved the smarter, and the struggle 
resolved itself into one between Oiseau and Alert for 
first honors. The Maxwell boat finally won out by 17s. 
actual time. Bobtail beat Bagheera for third place by 2s. 

The 30-footers went twice out to West Bank Light 
and back, a distance of 12 nautical miles.- It was a broad 
reach out and a beat home in which the tide was a potent 
factor. The event. for these boats was started at 3:05 
P. M. 

The other craft were sent away shortly after 11 o’clock 
in the morning. The regatta committee was on the tug 
Union. The smaller boats went out to Old Orchard 
Shoal Light and return, a distance of 12% nautical miles. 
In the light N. E. wind blowing it was a run out and a 
beat home. ; , 

The tide was ebbing nearly all of the journey, and craft 


aye rererete t= t-) 
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which worked home under the Staten Island shore had 
the better of the struggle. Naida, recently built from the 
lines of Mr. Henry J. Gielow, finished far ahead of the 
rest of the fleet. Mary and Apukwa II. did much better 
than usual. With the two remaining races in the 30-foot 
series the yachting season of the Atlantic Y. C. ends, 
The summary: 


Sloops—Class M—Start, 3:05. 











” Finish. Elapsed. Corrécted. 
Oiseau, H. L. Maxwell............5 6 07 07 3 ® 07 2 58 27 
Bs 51 COs IE Si inp cueseceved 6 07 20 3 02 20 3 00 27 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach....... 6 10 15 3 06 15 3 02 37 
Bagheera, Hendon Chubb......... 6 10 17 3 05 17 3 03 31 
Vivian If., S. E. Vernon......... 6 13 18 3 08 18 3 08 18 

Sloops—Class P—Start, 11:20. 
Naiad, Dr. é PE Gade swisacccecstucsccccd 2 46 03 3 26-03 
CU, Fe UB nc acces cwicsssccccdesesia 3 05 2% 3 45 23 
WOO, Be Ae WEIR soon cds csceceucooecses 3 10 20 3 50 20 
SE, Bi, SIs Snide cgveacswdsieossasocuddes 4 30 27 5 10 27 
Rete PE UIs sins ok sxncnateness ach shad Did not finish. 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 11:20. 
Mary, Max Grundner-... Rio aheg hah 3 31 18 3 41 18 
Careless, F. J. Haynes. 12 36 3 52 36 
Wraith, Calvin Tompkin 3 18 25 3 58 25 
Trouble, W. H. Childs... 28 38 4 08 38 
Spots, D. D. Allerton............ 3 34 50 414 50 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 11:25. 
| ee EE eee: 3 22 50 3 57 50 
Senlaweg, EB. S. Lasdlow......ccscccveccccscosscs 3 31 10 4 06 10 


_— winners were: Oiseau, Naiad, Mary and Apukwa 


September 20. 


The series for the 30-footers ended with two races held 
on September 20; Alert finished first for the three con- 
tests with 13 points. Vivian II, was close behind with 
10. Bagheera got 8, Bobtail 7, and Oiseau 5. 

The two last races were held in a fine breeze from the 
N. E. Vivian II. and Alert had it nip and tuck for first 
honors. The Vernon boat finished first in each, but lost 
the morning race by 29s corrected time. In the second she 
was victorious by 32s. corrected time. Oiseau had hard 
luck. She was disabled in the morning. event and with 
drew in the afternoon. 

The first race on September 12 was over a triangular 
course. The boats had a broad reach to Craven Shoal 
bell buoy, another reach to West Bank Light, and a bea: 
home. The journey was covered twice and aggregated 
fourteen nautical miles. In the afternoon the course was 
to Old Orchard Shoal Light and return. It was a run 
out and a beat home, a distance of 12% nautical miles. 
The summary : 

Sioops—Class M—Start, 9:35. 






Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
EE Tie MR cecsesscesonnckas 12 02 24 2 27 24 2 25:07 
Vivian If., S. E. Vernon.... .-12 00 36 2 25 36 2 25 3 
Bagheera, H. Chubb.......... .-12 05 22 2 30 22 2 28 1 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach.......12 12 28 2 37 28 2 34 18 


Oiseau, H. L. Maxwell........... Disabled. 


Afternoon Race—Start, 2:05. 
Vivian II., S. E. Vernon 419 47 2 14 47 
Alert, J. W. Alker..... 42214 21714 
Bagheera, H. Chubb...... 4 25 02 2 20 02 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach. -4 30 10 2 25 10 2 22 29 
Oiseau, H. L. Maxwell Did not finish. 
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Atlantic Y. C. Ocean Race. 


September 7 to 13. 
524 Miles. 


The regatta committee of the Atlantic Y. C. has issued 
the official figures of the long ocean race which started 
en the morning of Labor Day, September 7, ard ended 
with the finish of the last boat on Sunday. Se,ember 13. 
Mortcn F. Plant’s Herreshoff creation, Ingomar, was the 
winner. She beat Hildegarde, her nearest rival, by 21h., 
27m. and 56s. Endymion was third, Iroquois fourth, and 
Fleur de Lys fifth. Thistle withdrew. The compass 
course of the event follows: 

Course. in Miles. 


Distance. 
Scotland L. V. te Nantucket Shoal L. V... E.% S. 190 
Nantucket Shoal L. V. to North East End 
Be, Wha UE LAUOk bo bdbs cogs bere ateGeedeseece W.S.W. % W. 242 
North East End L. V. to Barnegat Bell 


TRON apo cshetedayeensinsurownedsoesscteve N.N.E % E. 52 
Barnegat Bell Buoy to Scotland L. V.....N. by E.%4 E. 40 
MN ibis cbpcdges Sencknd cipeteepecdersahensas¥onesdecavensd 524 


Each boat had interesting tales to tell of the long strug- 
gle. Minor accidents were frequent. Head winds and 
fog prevailed to an irritating degree. The schooners in 
the race were the best for ocean going in these parts. It 
is likely that all will be seen in events of like nature next 
year. Each boat was separated by hours from the other, 
and corrected times were not figured out. The summary: 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Sept. 7, P.M. Sept. 11, A.M. 

Ingomar, M. F. Plant......... 12 32 25 9 50 40 93 18 15 
Sept. 12, A.M. 

Hildegarde, E. R. Coleman....12 33 44 719 55 114 46 11 

Sept. 13, A.M. : 

Endymion, G. Lauder, Jr..... 12 35 00 12 09 00 131 34 00 
Sept. 13, A.M. 

Iroquois, J. G. N. Whitaker. .12 33 07 6 20 30 137 47 23 
Sept. 13, P.M. 

Fleur de Lys, L. A. Stimson. .12 33 33 12 59 00 144 25 27 
Tees, BR. A. Tad... 55:00008 12 33 33 Withdrew. 

Duxbury Y. C. 


DUXBURY, MASS., 
Saturday, Septeniber 12. 


The last championship race of the Duxbury. Y. C. wis 
sailed on Saturday, September 12, in a light E. breeze. 
Question led in the 18-feoters for the greater part of the 
course. Aspinquid II. passed her on the last leg, but a 
little puff near the finish enabled Question to cross the 
finish line first. In the handicap class Challenge was 
first across the finish line, but lost to Aureolus on time 
allowance. The summary: 

18ft. Knockabouts. 






Elapsed. 

Qusstios, SRE Mee nkiviel chyba an cur apsenkscecetene ed ° > 2 29 30 
spinquid II., C. M. Foster................. 2 30 08 
ak Wis Me ND, wo cds cc cynvccncssstvsevscedseviensave 2 31 22 
Wie TaD Cem Gentet.... 5 vvicvcens cvcceciowocsece ove 2 31 30 
SE. ii. i ahiencnank tsb oabeteoidsagehoonsareh$* . 2 34 49 
SN Fox as Ale s'c sob cose ce betpeacsossUbsveese Meatiswee’ 2 34 52 
Handicap Class. = 

Ds TE TRIE, oi cccinonstocenss 0 ingie<ier a sienna’ ¢ 119 


Challenge, E. B. Atwood.... 

Solitaire, Dr sb 

SE Bin Fs And 03 dose cenhevoceginvecdadenesepesngeses 
Saturday, September 19. : 


A special race was held on Saturday, September 19, in 














Mest hts, SMM eOmc>moew 


Gm thi ees 


Gani iia tin 
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FOREST AND STREAM. | 


249 


a ; 


which all of the boats were sailed by novices, with the 
following result : 


18ft. Knockabouts. 









jladi II., R. E. Ford i 
ieee . D. Salomon 1 51 25 

pinquid, E. V. Vinal.. 1 54 26 
Wink, W. Tracy........ 1 57 10 
Osprey, Maxwell . --1 58 40 
Domino, H. Clapp........ oath Ckiseatenvacecean 2 03 40 
Kittiwake, A. Holmes...........ss.sccccscccccesccccccccceces 2 04 40 

H Ke Handicap Class. : — 

reolus, . i, ii cughactncasebetececwiehsertsrongin 2 
ooieaine, IS MEE is vis ced osha nadweaneeavcecesen, Mae 
Imp, F. Norwood...........ccssscsrececccsccccccecccsccccees 2 19 35 
Alice, Mortimer Walson.............00ecseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2 30 57 
Random, George Cushman................ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2 22 00 

SEASON PERCENTAGES. 
18-footers. 

Asqinquid IL., C. M. Foster........cccccccccsccccccccccccvccees 71.1 
edd, MR Ms MR goose nsn ves sbossncnnedesscceeesesscee’ 69.1 
IMEI PEIEINE  5.cccncnevecassavescsesccdesscevccnccesscesccct 59.1 
Domino, en ian cian ils vom aseadeGevedsceiecaseus ed 57.9 

egg a cinthchéductwhecsesestansesauanchces<heswceesel 55.7 
Pink, Bes ee MICO once ci vsctvecccccccccescccccsccccceceseces 52.9 
Osprey, A. Trait.......ccesccccccsececccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 34.9 

Handicap. 

Challeng, Wee Be BEMOOE ooo 6s veces cestecccevceccesscsccegsécess 83.0 
Ba VOR, TERI. osc cethecgedsvesecccccnccqesesccssassors 76.0 
pi Pi . 5 is s cavacevévartedcasketbnsesdscrvees sees 63.0 
DMCCONML EE MINE wocScccndeccccecccsecccnscnstespeescccoscces 62.2 
ROR IE oesscccuptensccbiccasdévesscovatoctconcsecces 51.6 


Beverly Y. C. 


BUZZARD’S BAY, MASS., 
Saturday, September 12. 


The last Corinthian race of the Beverly Y. C. was 
sailed in Buzzard’s Bay on Saturday, September 12, in a 
fluky E. breeze. In the 30-footers Arabian got away first, 
followed by Notos. Soon after the start all the yachts 
were becalmed except Young Miss, which caught a little 
breeze. This gave her a lead which she held to the finish. 
In this class Mashnee is the winner of the season’s cham- 
pionship. Terrapin, which won handily in the 21-footers, 
is also the winner of the championship of her class for 
the season, and gets a silver cup besides. In the fourth 
class cats, Allison II. had the race well in hand until she 
broke down, after which Krieker led to the finish. Alli- 
son II., however, is the winner of the class champion- 
ship for the season. Spider won in the 15ft. class, and 
also gets the championship for the season. The women’s 
cup in this class was won by Teaser, Mrs. R. W. Em- 
mons. In the special class of 15-footers Dahinda won 
easily. The summary: 


30-footers. 
Elapsed 
Voung Miss, D. L.. Wihrittemoren.s.icscccccccvecscccsscccsve 2 06 06 
ee S,. Wle, MMR ncnidnd 6<Eeeskss ceddssasgesssececces 2 07 20 
SN MN as iin Sis wh eneseress peetaxtdcoene seit 2 08 10 
Notos, I isan cubiaeveeen 2 09 15 
Bivelym, JOR TEMGRCOGR oe ssc cceccccccccscccnccccccsscssccces 2 10 01 
21-footers. 
Desraghen, Fa B. TRRROGs «sive sccvevccescccccsecsecaeconscese 1 50 20 
i i Ci) Mi, Mess iieeenesondgtecorencssesecess 1 53 51 
= PN, FOU CPOEG, Joo c cc cccccvcccccccccccceccoesees 1 56 14 
rnacle, I Cl MNS h 5b Sr ecelcc a doinsiccadeoie ocd 1 55 30 
Bedith, Ce Goins atenced cpsecoscsecvscsccecntebesveces Protested. 
Fourth Class Cats. 
Krieker, W. S. Jpmecen Dist esas bc cae hih dee thecheseeesoes 1 52 55 
mas Te ae, Pi nc v th negcccescesescccccvcccccesesscecet 2 U2 21 
NOONE EL Ms SMM cnevccdcapeddethscvcksicvegercess 2 10 20 
Hod, H. NE ee a 2 10 30 
15-footers. 
idee Fa. OR, cc cWarckte ap ave do0sto dss che ceosessesve 1 19 30 
RR ee SSG, cavsiencesaceuetieg 1 21 37 
Sean, | tt NS BR 6.5 6 ohh db opi gee cdoveseceeseds 1 22 53 
URGNOE I INI oo ssid be eweskecsedbSccccscccesccscesis 1 25 16 
Te JO is Ne 00 bo s'50 onancccesccveperiasasccesceses 1 25 25 
OM, Tie MEE Eo ccscetcevecesdeetccssacopsetbeiarvecsecues 1 27 07 
Teaser, Mrs. k SN, cc deugdvscveadivvedsedcdsesteeh 1 27 3 
Flickamarro, Misses Emmons.............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 28 12 
Special Class—15-footers. 
ici, Be Ba Cie dcavecarctansocsvessoecenesscccenesce 1 27 30 
Chico, iA SONNE ia bi ie sih vs cecea bs His escvecessadse cine 1 30 20 


Saturday, September 19. 


A special race of the Beverly Y. C. one-design 30- 
footers was sailed on Saturday, Sept. 19, in which all 
the yachts were sailed by professionals, while owners fol- 
lowed in the steam yacht Genevieve. The breeze was 
light and steady from the N. E. Notos led until the first 
mark was turned, after which Young Miss took the lead 
and held it to the finish. The summary: 





Young Miss, D. L. Whittemore 
Evelyn, John Hitchcock...... 
Suakeress, W. H. Harrison. 
otos, C. H. Taylor, Jr..... 
Praxilla, John Parkinson, Jr.. 
Mashnee, R. W. Emmons, 2d 


“Forty Years On.” 


Contest for the America’s Cup—1943, 


6 Aa. Mm. (Sandy Hook).—Shamrock XXIII. is preparing 
for the third race, which is over the triangular course to- 
day. Sir Thomas Lipton, despite two defeats, has still 
implicit confidence in his boat. He gives it as his opinion 
that the challenger is even a better boat than Shamrock 
XVII, which made such a close fight for the Cup twelve 
years ago. 

7 A. M. (New York).—Wind is now blowing 6.3 knots 
from S..S. E. Sir Thomas says, “This is Shamrock’s 
weather.” Pressed to say more, he added: “The defender 
is certainly a wonderful boat, but the Cup is never won 
tntil the best boat takes three races.” 

7:45 A. M, (Sandy Hook).—Shamrock XXIII. was re- 
measured after yesterday's spin, and supporters of the 
British boat will be pleased to learn that by taking six 
inches off the boom and two feet from the baby jibtopsail, 
her time allowance has been increased by nearly twenty 
minutes, making the total one hour, forty-two minutes. 
This will add greatly to her chance of winning. Sir 
Thomas Lipton is reported to have said, “May the best 
boat win.” 








Yesterday Sir Thomas Lipton was presented with an- 
other mascot by the President’s daughter. It took the 
Shape of a handsomely bound album, containing photo- 
graphs of the twenty-two previous Shamrocks. At the 
end of the book was a photograph of the much-coveted 
Cup, with the inscription underneath : 

LIFTED BY SHAMROCK NO...... 
ate Ss sas 


Sir Thomas was much touched, and is reported to have 





said, with a catch in his voice, “May the best boat win!” 

10:59 A. M.—The competitors are jockeying for the 
windward berth. 

11 A. M. (Sandy Hook)—They’re off!—(From our 
Special Correspondent.) 

[Copyright in both Hemispheres. ] 

11 A. M. (Sandy Hook)—The yachts have started.— 
(Central News.) 

11:01 A. M.—The Defender has secured the windward 
berth for the one hundred and thirty-third successive 
time. 

11:20 A. M.—Shamrock XXIII. seems to point higher 
than ever, and is footing it very fast. The Defender re- 
fuses to split tacks, and is eating her way greedily into 
the wind, being pinched for all she is worth. Shamrock 
is slowly but surely forging astern.—( Anti-Marconi.) 

Later. 11:40 A. M.—Shamrock is going about. 

11:40% A. M.—Shamrock has gone about. . 

Much Later. 1:50 P. M.—Shamrock has rounded the 
mark and has gone to look for the Defender, which is 
out of sight. Sir Thomas Lipton is confident as ever, 
and has just remarked, “The race is not over yet. How- 
ever, may the best boat win.”—( Reuter.) 

Later Still. 3:41 P. M.—Shamrock is nearing home and 
has reduced her disadvantage, as far as one can judge, to 
twelve and a half miles. Her baby jib has given a lot 
of trouble.—(Central News.) 

4:10.—Result: Shamrock was beaten by fifty-six min- 
utes, after decducting her time allowance. 

The news created little or no surprise in New York. 
Sir Thomas Lipton, after the race, is reported to have re- 
marked (with a catch in his voice), “The only thing I 
can say is that we did better to-day than we did this time 
ten years ago. Perhaps with more or perhaps with less 
wind the result might have been different. It is hard to 
admit it, but ‘the best boat won.’ I had previously ex- 
pressed a wish to that effect."—(Our Special Corre- 
spondent. )—Punch. 


Lioyd’s Rules for Yacht Building. 


THE Committee of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping have 
now issued their new Rules for the Building and Classi- 
fication of Wood, Steel and Composite Yachts. 

Rules for yachts were first issued by the committee of 
this society in the year 1878, when the first yacht register 
was published by the society. Since that time the form 
and construction of yachts, more especially those used for 
racing purposes, have undergone many changes, and in 
consequence it was necessary that the rules for these 
pleasure craft should be so modified and amended as to 
render them more suited for the types of such vessels as 
are now commonly being built. To aid them in revising 
these rules, the committee of Lloyd’s Register and their 
staff invited the opinions of the leading yacht builders 
and designers both in the United States of America and 
in Great Britain, and their suggestions were adopted as 
far as considered practicable. 

The rules now published are therefore the result of the 
careful consideration both of the committee of Lloyd’s 
Register and of prominent experts in yacht construction. 

A new scantling basis has been adopted for all types of 
yachts, in which the length of the “bilge diagonal” has 
been introduced in order to insure that the finer yachts 
shall have a smaller scantling than those of fuller form. 

Not only has the basis of the yacht rules been modified, 
but considerable additions and extensions have been made 
both in regard to the details of requirements as well as in 
the tables for the various descriptions of scantlings, and 
further the value of the book has been greatly enhanced 
by the addition of numerous illustrations showing the 
various approved modes of construction as commonly 
adopted in wood, steel and composite yachts, and the 
manner in which the rules and tables severally apply to 
them. 

The number of yachts built under the rules of Lloyd’s 
Register goes on increasing from year to year, and the 
society now issues two registers devoted exclusively te 
yachts, one in New York, which contains particulars of 
some 2,800 American and Canadian yachts, and has 
already in the first year of its publication met with a 
large measure of support from the leading yachtsmen in 
the States, and the other in London, which contains par- 
ticulars of some 8,000 yachts, and has a circulation of 
over 2,000 copies annually. 

For the survey and classification of yachts the society’s 
large staff of surveyors is available. These officers num- 
ber over 300, and are stationed at New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, as well as other ports in the United States 
and Canada, Great Britain and Ireland and abroad, 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 





Mr. Hollis Burgess has made the following sales 
through his agency: The 25ft. waterline sloop Onda, 
owned by Mr. John Greenough, of New York, to Mr. F. 
F. Cutler, of Boston, and the 25ft. waterline auxiliary 
yawl Cavalier, owned by Mr. Walter C. Lewis, of Boston, 
to Mr. W. G. Dunham, of New Rochelle. Mr. Burgess’s 
business has increased to such an extent that he has found 
it necessary to move into larger and more desirable 
offices. After Monday, September 21, Mr. Burgess will 
be located in the Board of Trade Building, 131 State 
street, Boston, Mass. 

RRR 


Shamrock II. has been sold and she will be broken 
up for junk. Captains “Lem” Miller and Charles Barr 
are the purchasers, and it is stated that they paid $7,000 
for the boat. Captain Miller was in charge of Columbia 
this season when she raced against Reliance and Consti- 
tution, and he. sailed on Reliance in the races against 
Shamrock III. 

nzeRR 


The easterly gale that swept the coast on September 
16 did great damage to shipping and yachting. A number 
of lives were lost and many yachts were swept ashore all 
along the coast from New Jersey to Massachusetts and 
wrecked or badly injured. Most of the damage was done 
to the smaller craft; few of the larger boats that em- 
ployed regular crews met with mishaps. It is impossible 


to estimate the damage done, and it is fortunate that the 
gale did not occur in the summer, for then many yachts- 
men would have been deprived of a season’s pleasure. 
Then again a large number of boats had already been put 
in their winter quarters, and in this way were saved from 
possible destruction. 

Ree 


Mr. George Grouse Cook and Captain Howard Patter- 
son, naval architects, have received an order from a New 
York yachtsman for a large ocean-going steam yacht. 
The yacht will be built of steel and will be very completely 
fitted throughout. She is to be 206ft. over all, 172ft. 
waterline, 32ft. breadth, and 12ft. draft. The yacht will 
have a speed of twelve knots under natural draft. 


At the annual meeting of the Manchester Y. C. the 
following officers and committees were elected: Com., 
E. S. Grew; Vice-Com., S. Parker Bremer; Rear-Com., 
E. A. Boardman; Sec’y and Treas., H. B. Pearson; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the above officers and A. M. Merriam, 
one year; A. F. Bemis and F. W. Fabyan, two years; 
George Wigglesworth and T. K. Lothrop, three years; 
Regatta Committee, R. DeB. Boardman, chairman; Regi- 
nald Boardman, Norton Wigglesworth, George Lee and 
H. B. Pearson; Meas., David Fenton. 


Messrs, Tuthill and Higbee, of Greenport, L. I., are 
building a wooden steam yacht for the Rev. F. L. Hum- 
phreys, of Morristown, N. J. The yacht will be 1ooft. 
over all, 18ft. breadth, and 5ft. draft. ‘The yacht will 
have twin screws, and she will be fitted with an Almy 
water tube boiler and compound engines, which are de- 
signed to produce 120 horse-power. 


RR 


Commodore Weaver of the Seaside Park Y. C., has 
selected the following committees to serve for the ensu- 
ing year: 

House Committee—Charles J. Rainear, chairman; 
Henry P. Orlemann, Thomas Nelson, Joseph R. Wilson, 
Ormond Rambo. 

Regatta Committee—George S. Gandy, chairman; R. 
Herbert Crowell, Dr. Geo. H. Thacher, Nelson Gaskill, 
Herman Muller, A. Lynn Sailer, John D. Johnson, Jr. 

Membership Committee—Harvey T. Weber, chairman; 
Henry P. Orlemann, Sidney W. Frince, Alfred R. Gandy, 
Calvin F. Crowell, Dr. Charles Harker. 

Entertainment Committee—B. B. Lister, chairman; 
Frank Thacher, Thomas Nelson, Jr.; Norris E. Hender- 
son, Edwin C. Nevin. 

Press Committee—Joseph R. Wilson, chairman; Sid- 
ney W. Prince, H. A. Rubins, Herman Muller, Thomas 
H. Cameron. 





Canoeing. 
————— 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forrest AND STREAM 
offer cash prices for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1908. As few restrictions as possible will be’ imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First prize, $60.00. 

Second prize, $25.00. 

Third prize, $15.00. 

Fourth and fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland 
streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists covering 
the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the ceuntry passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper in 
black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should also be 
sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize i® awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York., on or before De- 
cember 1, 1903. 


New York C. C. 


BENSONHURST, L. L, 
Saturday, September 109. 


The New York Canoe Club held a handicap regatta on 
the afternoon of Saturday, September 19, over courses in 
Gravesend Bay. The event was for open sailing canoes, 
a large fleet of which flies the burgee of the well-known 
organization. The course was triangular 114 miles in ex- 
tent. Handicaps were arranged according to the showing 
made in the annual fall regatta on Saturday, September 
12. A. M. Poole was the winner. The summary: 

Open Canoes—Start, 4:22. 


Finish. need: Corrected. 
5 56 45 0 34 45 0 32 45 
0 36 10 0 33 10 
0 35 15 0 33 15 
0 35 20 0 33 50 
0 35 00 0 35 00 
0 39 10 0 36 10 
0 48 50 2 4 50 
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CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


A sap drowning accident occurred last Sunday on the 
Hudson River—William Reeve and his wife started from 
the foot of West 108th Street in a 12-foot canoe early 
in the morning, intending to visit some friends at Fort 
Lee. There was a strong breeze blowing, and the 
water was rough. After reaching the New Jersey shore 
Mr. Reeve found it impossible to make a landing, and 
he paddled the canoe slowly back to the New York 
side of the river. They made the canoe fast to a buoy 
off West 96th Street and ate lunch. After lunch Mr. 
Reeve started down the river, but the strong tide 
swept the canoe past the dock close by, and he ran 
under a wharf in hopes of getting out of the current 
into smoother water. The force of the tide threw the 
boat against the piling and she careened over and up- 
set. Mr. Reeve was a strong swimmer and immediate- 
ly went to his wife’s assistance. She held on to the 
overturned canoe, and Mr. Reeve tried to right the 
boat. Suddenly he sank, quite without warning. Mrs. 
Reeve called for help, and John Craig and Robert Har- 
rington, two members of the Hudson River Y. C., 
jumped overboard and went to her assistance. Mrs. 
Reeve was rescued with great difficulty. She was sent 
home suffering greatly from shock and seemed hardly 
able to realize that her husband had been drowned. 


A. C. A. Executive Committee Meeting. 


To the Members of the Executive Committee, Board of 

Governors and Racing Board: 

The annual executive meeting of the American Canoe 
Association will be held at Rochester, N. Y., October 24, 
1903. C. F. Woxters, 

Commodore-Elect. 





Joun S. Wricut, Sec’y-Treas. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


Rifle at Old Guard Fair. 


Mention of the Old Guard fair was made in our columns last 
week. Concerning the rifle competition, which will be a feature 
of it, a correspondent sends us the following: 

“Active preparations are now going on for the rifle and revolver 
tournament to be held during the Old Guard fair at Madison 
Square Garden, Oct. 5 to 10. These matches will be no trivial af- 
fairs. The rifle match will be at 75ft. on the reduced German ring 
target, and will be open to all comers; it will be particularly at- 
tractive to the expert schuetzen marksmen. The revolver matches 
will be likewise attractive. to the expert revolver marksmen. In 
addition to these matches, will be one for youths exclusively. For 
each contest there will be a very attractive and valuable list of 
prizes, both cash and merchandise, and the event will be an inter- 
esting contest for indoor marksmen. The Zettler Brothers will 
have charge of the ranges, which is a guarantee of their being 
satisfactorily conducted.” 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O., Sept. 13.—The following scores were made 
to-day. Shooting was at 200yds., offhand, 25 ring target. Our 
semi-annual 100-shot match took place on this date, but only a 
few finished. 

Mr. Dodge, of Lexington, Ky., was up getting a little practice 
for our annual matches, which take place on Sept. 27. 

Mr. Payne’s shooting was of high order: 











Honor, 
Payne ..... «.-226 223 221 220 217 216 215 211 207 206-2162 5g 
SOOEEE occa sock BED SEP BED BED coe c08' cnc 009 pe0 68 
Hofman ...... 219 212 210 207 205 200 196 185 179 162—1975 64 
SE So cnnsed 219 209 206 206 205 205 201 202 196 181—2030 68 
SRE. ssnccwsoe ee | ere 66 
SEE wosveons 211 199 198 198 195 194 190 189 185 161—1920 56 
Roberts ...... 210 207 187 184 182 ... ... 2... 2s. os ° @ 
BING: -sies vase SEB SB SES BES BEB ncn cee 00s. 200 00 62 
Pa iienbosee Se Ee Ee Ee EEE bns: dan 0d 060 one 6 
Drube ........ TP ED BED cab ced 000-900 900 000 58 
Freitag ...... BIS TEE EGR Tee BD sc 000 bee Se0* one 56 





Presque Isle Rifle Club, 


Enre, Pa., Sept. 12—On the Standard target, 7 rings, black, the 
following scores were made: 


OE 5 scanevnnn 82 77 7%5—234 E Allen ............. 61 59 58—178 
Stidham........... 79 78 74—231 E Kent ............. 65 59 48—172 
© Rees civcicced 82 79 69—230 A Riblet ............ 55 52 52—159 
A Mount ........... 78 76 72-226 F Waxham.......... 54 51 48—153 
L L Ferguson...... 7 66 64-205 H Lewis ........... 53 51 46—150 
T Sullivan ......... 71 68 63-202 *C Sturgeon ....... .. .. . — 57 
BIROED: 2500 sised 69 66 69—198 *F Parker ......... 2. 0. os — 45 
Ss ccchsvscrens 66 64 59—189 *B Moorehouse.... .... ..— 59 
DERE csceventes 62 61 57—180 
*Visitors. Casta Bianco. 


Columbia Rifle: Club, 
Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 15.—The scores were high at the bi- 
weckly shoot of the Columbia Rifle Club to-night. The scores: 


SOM occ abisvlsdebocessckouns 23 24 24 25 25 25 25 25 25 25—246 
Fredericks ........c0ecceseccececseee 22 22 2AM DB BW BW WB BBO 
ON eS ree re 18 21 22 22 22 23 24 24 24 256—225 
COD <0. 2. CU on aeee sie eale senha 24 24 24 25 25 25 25 25 25 25—247 
ONE GAS Gothihs od ousdccatendeouns 20°21 22 22 22 22 23 24 24 25-225 
I: oc pcceneebons eyasouses 23 23 23 24 24 25 26 26 25 25-242 
SEE | Soehet oc cenhowenn> named 23 25 25 26 25 25 25 25 25 25—248 





New Books Received. 


In “Gardens of the Caribbees,” Ida M. H. Starr gives an inter- 
esting and instructive account of a comparatively unknown spot 
to the tourist—the Isles of the Caribbees. The author has spent 
much time there, and treats of her subject. with the authority of 
experience, and the enthusiasm of real experiences. Such a book 
should prove of especial interest to the traveled American. This 
beok is a fascinating account of life and travel in the sub-tropical 
Caribbees. The two volumes are profusely illustrated. L. C 
Page & Co., Boston, Mass. 








— 
If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following : z 


in — Yi Wilson’s tournament. 
Sere, "eas SBetisie’ Pa, Gun Club's tournament. KS. 


Sept. 23-24—Rensselaer, Ind.. Gun Club shoot. _ 

Sept. 23-24.- -Scranton, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
op = ~ auspices of the Scranton Rod and Gun Club. 
. D. Mason- Se 

Sept. 24.— Berea, O., Gun Club tournament. di Beswick, Sec’y. 
Sept. 24-25.—Mcrrisonville, Ill.—Pastime Gun Club tournament. 
Sept. 26.—Adair, Ia., Gun Club tournament. 

Sept. 25.—Live bird shoot on 4 H. Outwater’s goounte, Hack- 
ensack River Bridge, N. J. L. H. Schortemeier, Mgr. 

%.—Bingnamton, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. H. W. 


Brown, Sec’;. 

Sept. 25-26.—Lexington, Ky., Gun Club two-day shoot; live 
birds and targets. Robert R. Skinner, Mgr. 

Sept. 28-29.—Louisville, Ky.—First day, State championship at 
ferasts: cocond, day, State championship at live birds. J. S. 

elps, Jr., y- 

Sept. i See Rock, Pa., Gun Club tournament. Allen M. 
Dietz, Sec’y. 

Sept. 29-30.—Worcester, Mass., Sportsmen’s Club grand fall 
tournament. C. W. Doten, Pres. 


t. 29-30.—Target tournament of the Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club. 
S. Y. Yocum, Sec 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2—Fiorists’ Gun Club’s first open amateur tourna- 


ment at flying targets. J. K. Starr, Mgr., North Twent 
eighth street, Sale Siphia ” vr 


s t. 29-Oct. 1—Pekin, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament. John Smith, Sec’y. 
oe 29-30.—Newton, N. J., Gun Club shoot. Ross McPeet, 
Sec’y. 

Oct. 1-2.—Jersey Shore, Pa., Gun Club shoot. 

Oct. 1-2.—Austerlitz, Ky.—lwo-day live pigeon tournament of 
~ Hill Top Gun Club. Geo. W. Clay, Sec’y. 


ct. 6-7.—Des Moines, la.—Two-day shoot of Messrs. Whitney 
& Milner. 


eo re: Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 


. ‘ y- 
Oct. 6-7.—Kansas City, Mo.—First Grand Afro-American Handi- 
2°. of the Afro-American Trapshooters’ League. T. H. Cohron, 


y- 
Oct. 8-9.—Clinton, Ont., Gun Club tournament. 


Oct. 89.—Dalton. Ohio, Gun Club’s fifth annual tournament. 
H. Santmyer. Mgr. 

Oct. 89.—Clinton, Ont., Gun Club’s thirteenth live-bird and 
target tournament; $300 guaranteed. J. E. Cantelon, Sec’y. 

Oct. 8-10.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Thirteenth annual tournament of 
the Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association. F. B. Cun- 
ningham, Mgr. 

Oct. 9-10.—Tournament of the Olney, Ill, Gun Club; prizes 
and added money. Fi W. Marks, Jr., Sec’y. 

Oct. $10.—Olney, 11L—Two days’ tournament. Moore & Marks, 


Ngrs. 
Sct, 9-10.—Sixteenth annual fall tournament of the Harrisburg, 
Pa., Shooting Association. A. H. Roberts, Sec’y. 


Oct. 11—Brooklyn, L. 1—Opening all-day shoot of the Fulton 
Gun Club. 


Oct. 13-15.—Omaha, Neb., Gun Club’s twelfth annual tourna- 
ment. W. D. Townsend, Sec’y. 


Oct. 14-17.—West Baden, Ind., Gun Club tournament. John L. 
Winston, Sec’ J 


y. 
Oct. 14-17.—West Baden, Ind., Gun Club tournament; $500 added. 
John L. Winston 


x 
Oct. 20-22.—Padu » Ky., Gun Club” tournament. W. A. 
Davis, Sec 


Oct. 2 —New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. C. 
y. 
Oct. 23-25.—St. Louis, Mo.—Combination live-bird and target 
shoot at Du Pont Shooting Park. Open to all. Special event, 50 
live-bird handicap. Alec D. Mermod, Mgr. 


ct. 26-31.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—First grand tournament 
of the National Gun Club; added. John M. Lilly, Pres. 


*Members of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ Leagu 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsbu ; ~ 

** Members Southern Trapshooters’ Game wal Fish Protective 
Association. J. J.- Bradfi Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Clinton, Ont., Gun Club has issued the programme of its 
thirteenth annual live-bird and target tournament, to be held Oct. 
8 and 9. All surplus will be added and $3800 guaranteed. The 
pregramme of the first day provides live bird competition ex- 
clusively. Of these events, there are four. No. 1 is at 15 birds, 
entrance $7, $75 guaranteed, high guns, two moneys for every 
five entries or fraction thereof. No. 2 is at 10 birds, 4.50 entrance, 
$40 guaranteed, Rose system, 3, 2, and 1. Nos, 3 and 4 are 
miss-and-outs, $1 entrance. On the second day there are ten 
20-target events, entrance $2 and $2.40; different systems of divi- 
sion, added moneys. The shoot is open to all except manufactur- 
ers’ agents. Live-bird handicaps, 26 to 30yds. Targets, 2 cents; 
live birds, 25 cents a pair. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock on 
the first day, 9 o’clock on the second day. For each straight 
score in the last five target events, $1. Handicappers, Mr. C. J. 
Mitchell and Dr. G. E. Holmes. Mr, J. E. Cantelon is the secre- 
tary. The programme also contains the follows: “Dont’ forget 
the annual tournament on Jan. 12, 13, 14, 1904, of the Hamilton 
Gun Club; and the Brantford Gun Club, date of which will be 
announced later.” 








\ 

The Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Rod and Gun Club, has fixed upon 
Oct. 7 for a three-man team race, any club and as many teams 
from a club as it pleases to enter; 50 targets per man, and a cup 
for each man of the winning team. Thus each member of the 
winning team will have a material token of the victory. The 
grounds have been thoroughly refitted, and are both efficient in 
equipment and comfortable in arrangement. Each club about 
New York should show some visible signs of animation by send- 
ing one or more teams to this contest, and by so doing, a club 
will insure to its team a pleasant day and contribute to stimulate 
a sport which now is inclined to be apathetic about New York. 

i” 

“The shoot above the clouds,” at Chattanooga, Tenn., given on 
Sept. 15 and 16, was unfortunate in the matter of weather, a 
severe rainstorm interfering materially with the programme of 
the first day. Messrs. Heer and Hughes had highest averages for 
the two days, first and second in the order mentioned, with 379 
and 367 out of 400. 

d 

Mr. C. G. Blandford writes us that there is a possibility that 
Poughkeepsie may send a ten-man team to visit the Ossining, 
N. Y., Gun Club on Saturday of this week. By the way, Mr. 
Blandford won the prize shoot of his club last Saturday with the 
excellent performance of 23 out of 25 from the 2lyd. mark. 

a 

In the shoot of the West Branch Rod and Gun Club, at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Sept. 19, the high men were Everett 439, out of 
480; Dominick 431; Wolfe 427, Kelly 424. In the five-man team 
contest for the silver cup the Du Bois team was victorious. 

~ 

Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, the active and skillful secretary-treasurer 
of the Interstate Association, made a brief visit in the gun dis- 
trict of New York of Monday of this week. He was hurrying 
Scrantonward to manage the final Interstate shoot of this season. 


oa 
The Newton, N. J., Gun Club has fixed upon Sept. 29 and 30 
for a shoot. One of the chief features of it will be a match 
with the Morristown, N. J., Gun Club. Newton is on the D., L. 
& W. Railroad. Mr. Ross McPeet is the secretary. 
ca 
A match, 50 birds per man, was shot on the Old Stone 
‘grounds, Bloomfield avenue, Newark, N. J., on Saturday of last 
week between Messrs. Sam Castle, Jr., and G. Klitch, stated to 
be for $100, Castle killed 43 to his opponent's 39, 


Mr. Alec D. Mermod, manager of Du Pont Shooting Park, s¢. 
Louis, informs us that the dates of the St. Louis shoot have been 
changed from Oct. 22-24 to Oct. 23-25, so that shooters, may attenq 
both the Paducah and St. Louis shoots. 


* 

We are informed that the Holland Gun Club, of Batavia, N. y. 
will hold a shoot on Oct. 15, open to all amateurs. The member, 
of the tournament committee are Messrs. H. L. Ames, J. |, 
Robson and J. Knickerbocker. 


In a match at 100 live birds, Point Breeze Driving Park, Phila. 
delphia, last Saturday, Messrs. A. K. Miller and A. A. Felix tieg 
on 85. Miller won the shoot-off, 15 birds, by a score of 12 to 9, 


Those who contemplate participation in the live-bird shoot at 
Outwater’s grounds, Sept. 25, should not fail to obtain a pro. 
gramme of Mr. L. H. Schortemeier, 201 Pearl street, New York. 


ae 
The Bradenville, Pa., Gun Club has fixed upon Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1 as the dates for a two-day tournament. The events will 
be at 15 and 20 bluerocks. ® 


Mr. J. S. Wright, the enterprising manager of the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Gun Club, is taking a vacation this week. 


‘Lhe next shoot of the Jersey Shore, Pa., Gun Club is fixed to be 
held on Oct. 1 and 2, 
Bernarp WateRs. 





Topeka Gun Club, 

Topexa, Kansz., Sept. 15.—On the grounds of the Topeka Gun 
Club recently, an interesting match was shot. The contestants 
were J. J. Gorman, of this city, and Chas. Kleinhans, of the Grant- 
ville Gun Club. Conditions, 26 live birds per man, 30yds. rise, 
Interstate rules, five traps. The day was a perfect one for the 
sport, and the birds flew well and strongly, consequently a very 
pretty match was the result. Both Gorman and Kleinhans are 
good shots, and are well-known local sports. Each was in good 
form, killing 23 out of their 25 birds. The tie was immediately 
shot off at 10 birds per man, and the result was again a tie, and 
the match was called off, there being no more birds. 

Gorman had a little the hardest of the birds, and his work was 
marvelous, considering he only used 3drs, of powder and 10z. 
No. 7% chilled shot. He centered his birds well, and used his 
second barrel effectively eight times during the match. Kleinhans 
shot a quick, snappy race, and used his second barrel for safety 
nine times. The birds were killed cleanly, sometimes seemingly 
hit with the whole load, and both men kept up this clean, sure 
execution. Gorman’s two lost birds in his first 25 were dead just 
out of bounds, while Kleinhans missed one cleanly, and had one 
dead out. The scores: 


Ro OR. o., cninccededocseqtindiniee wise 1*41°11211121911111212121—23 
SE SEND: sc cK ccweGooceccesccdsecees 111210112111111211111*222—23 
Shoot-off: 
Kleinhans .......... 1211121*21—8 Gorman ............ 2011112121— 9 
Rosin Hoop. 





Clearview Gun Club. 


Darsy, Pa., Sept. 19.—The Clearview Gun Club handicap shoot 
had twelve entries. Mr. F. D. Ludwig won. He tied with 
Robinson, Elwell and Armstrong; but in the shoot-off he won 
with ‘a score of 29. The scores and handicaps follows: 





Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
Ludwig ......... s 22 30 - Muller m. 2 
Robinson ....... 4n 2 i 6.2 
BEE * asvccceses 42 8 2 A 
Armstrong ...... 2 uM a, O 
PRE. neccancees 1 3 2 10 2 
Franklin ........ 5 18 2 7 6 
Shoot-off : 
Ludwig ......... 8 21 2 Armstrong ...... BiH B 
Robinson ...... © TD BB - Bowell wc ckcdeeses 4 Bb 2 


The conditions were 25 targets, 16yds., unknown angles, allow- 
ances added to the scores. 


Miller—Felix. 
PurLapevpuia, Pa., Sept. 19.—At Point Breeze Driving Park 

to-day, in a match at 100 live birds, Mr. A. K. Miller, of the 

Camden Gun Club, defeated A. A. Felix, of the Clearview Gun 

Club. They tied on the 100 birds, each scoring 85. The shoot-off 

at 15 birds, resulted in favor of Miller, 12 to 9. 

Sh EE OEE soca dueiud cab ouvackde 6neepau 0222022202%2222122222222*—20 





Shoot-off 
BES vktenavacpsaninsnsctananenesystaliaeanaicene 0022222222%2222—12 
MEE. Sdopsincnhaecbennsdhnie chests neessenasest saline 002*2*22222*022— 9 


Bellefonte—T yrone. 


Becreronte, Pa., Sept. 19.—A five-man team match was the 
issue between Bellefonte and Tyrone on the grounds of the 
Nittany Country Club, to-day. The Bellefonte team defeated the 
Tyrone team by a score of 72 to 58. The match was at 25 birds 
each, for a stake said to be $250 a side. The scores follow: 

Bellefonte—Meek 17, Quigley 17, Van Pelt 17, Alport 12, Kiump 
9; total 72. 

Tyrone—Hicks 23, Freeman 11, Roland 7, Blair 7, Anderson 10; 
total 58. 

Referee, Hard. P. Harris, Bellefonte; Scorers, J: Howe Stevens 
and J. A. Atlee, Tyrone. 


Meadow Springs Gun Club. 

Narsetu, Pa., Sept. 19.—The Meadow Springs Gun Club had 
twenty-seven contestants in its handicap shoot, 25 targets. Mr. 
G. Smith ‘scored 22 from the 18yd. mark, as follows: G. Smith 
(18) 22, Pepper (18) 19, Coyle (16) 19, Sharp (16) 19, H. J. Smith 
(13) 19, Street (15) 18, Crowell (16) 18, Martin (15) 17, J. Smith (16) 
17, Harvey (19) 15, McGuigan (16) 15, Heathcote (15) 15, E. 
Jones (18) 14, Marden (20) 14, T. Gothard (18) 13, Brannan (15) 12, 
T. Hudson (15) 12, Alexander (16) 12, W. Hansell (17) 12, Short 
(15) 11, Quinton (15) 10, Bishop (15) 10, Wood (17) 9, Carter (16) 
8, Carson (13) 8, P. Wright (13) 5, Hollingshead (16) 16. 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincrxwatt, O., Sept. 12.—The scores of the Cincinnati Gun 
Club’s cash prize shoot, 50 targets, made to-day, are as follows: 
R. Trimble (21) 46, Randall (16) 42, Gambell (20) 39, Sunderbruch 
(20) 39, Faran (18) 39, Frederick (16) 38, Medico (19) 36, Jay 
Bee (16) 36, Willie (16) 35, Marshall (16) 34, Herman (17) 4, 
Shattuc (16) 34, Boeh (16) 82, Osterfeld (16) 31, Kershaw (16) 30, 
McB. (16) 29, Froliger (16) 29, Ackley (16) 27, Hobart (16) %, 
Norris (16) 24, Clifford (16) 20, Lessinger (16) 12. 

A. Gambell left for Chattanooga on Saturday evening. 
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Perry, Okla., Tournament. 


Tue Perry, Oklahoma, boys are now congratulating themselves 
on the big crowd that was in attendance at the shoot held Sept. 
14 and 15. The weather was about as bad as it could be, and that 
caused the attendance to fall off on the last day. All through 
the two days there was rain, accompanied by strong wind. This 
caused the targets to take almost any old flight, and made the 
shooting conditions as hard as one could imagine. The best ex- 
hibition of target smashing was given by the traveling men, 
Faurote and Hubby, and they had a very even race from start to 
finish. 

Mr. Kirby was not in his usual good form, and his scores fell 
away. ‘That other very old-time Kansas shot, Reust, of McLoud, 
was on the sick list, and he did not come to the front as usual. 
The high amateur score was won by Mr. Rohrer, and he had the 
limit of 19yds. The scores: 


First Day, Sept. 14, 











Events: 123 45 678 910 Shot 

‘largets: 16 20 16 20 15 15 26 15 20 15 at. Broke. 
FaurQeicee, snnsesssense> 14181316141815161915 10 182 
Hublte Rn ios ss seckecse 12 20 1318131418131914 170 164 
NohS es Whe che csSseu dese 14191419111813151914 170 1bl 
W C Williams, 18........ 1416131913 1414141714 10 148 
Houstom, IB ...cccccceee Wwiw17Hb1bw2wW4 170) 14% 
Barnes) Adee cececcvcesses 12 18.12 18 1412215111712 170 141 
List€hg as oe ven<psaksoncs 1213 1718151213101313 170 = 141 
Wetshe, BE “ssscccccsecccce 13 19 11 16 12 12 16 1217 12 170 140 
Hertha Be ies acsccseieiss 111813 201213161118 9 170 139 
VOtty, BB evdecccccevccees 13 16 111613 1015121715 170 138 
HexGRGty BF sv ccccctsseces 1818 1118 9 13 17 12 16 12 170 138 
Cal asepdheses2cseeccos 10 2010 14141315111612 170) 135 
JW Silents, Wha cedetncie 12171115 91216131713 170 = 1385 
Rediiis MEN gee sanesdhtcasi« 151415 20111016 91511 170° 135 
YS eee ll l4 9171411 16 141415 170 139 
Boston, 19 ... 4191214122182 $1831 170) 18 
Sinton, 16 1316121418313144141514 170) ls 
I So ree 14415131710 915141413 170) 184 
Aliemy 20 ibsvsscteaiccse WWM1ITW117H13138 «170-188 
NeWet die ncascemecess HWUMlwbwiiz7wwbiz 10 ~~ 1380 
Thetle: Bs ieee ssscaescuce 10141118 91018 91615 170 = 129 
Corme Tee. coseseensces 101910 16 1211181015 2 110 28 
Kirby, 1G... ..ccceveeees 91614138 81216 91512 110 124 
Astlntt:: cunaesyacedusbiaen 015 918 7 817 917M =170~— 1b 
Prettyman, 16 ........... = 13. 911121312121110 170 iis 
Uhnger, WG .c.cccccccens 3600 36 ic... Eh 95 aes 
Lindeats Bess ovsccese ede 2 15 11 18 13 131712 :. .. 135 = ll 
Misher, Bes vcccccecsccse 919 13 1613 121613.... 1385 = il 
Boyd, BB bedsseccesvsvenss Rew Beas deren, 06.00 85 47 
Rick, Ge 5 ccncddrsssns 16121912106 M.... i lh 
Dupet, Bis poca sc discccee Sect we 18141317 ..1713 10 92 
siugnee, ae ws 6003 Se ae ak AS BO Dine oe 50 120 8y 

Koss, 16 ...... ee | ie 15 > i013 9 120 838 
Gregg, 17 ..... .. 9161013. ‘ 120 74 


13 11 19 11 10 ig si ° i 1558 = 121 
3161410 9....112 135 96 
BEES WO Beles 25 deine 20500 70 48 
1014 614 81210..1612 155 102 


Young, 13 .. 
Clack, 16 . 
Parkham, 16 .. 
Smallwood, 16 





York, 16 ..... 914 91213 9181110.. 155 105 
Jay WE ee oc eect - 14191415 151412 10.. 13 «= 18 
breden, Ma ncsrecdveusere on 2914 9. Caan 70 44 
Moore, Beis ccccsseeescese bx 12 8412 10 18 2: - 130 96 
Second Day, Sept. 15, 
Events: 123 45 6 7 8 910 Shot 
‘Targets: 15 20 15 20 20 15 2015 20 20—Ss at. _ Broke. 
Bebby sceckics cccctecevees 14 19 14 19 19 13 19 14 18 18 180 167 
Faurdt®?¥o0 020 cccivcceses 14181219 191420131917 180 165 
HoustOM seccccccccccccees 15 18 14 19 16 14 18 13 19 18 180 164 
PIOUeiS Bi Peck vse cadaseves 16 18 151718 1419141419 180 168 
TOU. cccdbcdveccessven ces 14191219171219131718 180 160 
Obredh eis eisseccss cscs 14 16 1119 20 918141920 180 160 
ROWE... <isicccccccoceccess 14.17 14 19 13 15 18 12 18 18 180 158 
OCDE bles ccccceccecces 14.18 1419171317121618 180 158 
Wetsh aodccccscctcecvsees 101713 16181319141818 180 156 
MintOm "ssdiveoess AS Ss dies 13 171419181219 81718 180 155 
Mote” Bicevsevestsevest¥e 12 17 11 20 19 10 16 13 16 17 180 = 151 
Reus chmdncasedsgesnesses 14171017181317101717 180 150 
SISSGMENEE “06a. dhecesa tees 6 17 10 17 18 13 20 13 17 17 180 §=6148 
Riv tp Shcess oes baeeTS 10 141118 121218131618 180 147 
Cole Figen ciiveedces cere - 12171213812 716111717 180 134 
BllOGvesenshvgheccses -- 916111616 B1114 — 180 «=: 138 
MODGEMS . Seeegs ctvcesd<scun 1416121716111314. 140 06«=—8 
MOURN cinder es acess M19W3118........ 16 4 
Bahney civccbscvvesesen -. 916 121618121913. 140 = :105 
ee I ae er 1419141916 91910. 140 =—:120 
W C Williams.......-... -13161216171417...... 1285 16 
Ray > sins sb cbesececcgrces (AN aR ID ED AU AR At cs oy.ce 3 MM 
ETCUPMME: | sei cnsecessec’ 10 § oF . 80 45 
Oc 2 dvb ence ecceces 13 17 13 i9 18 13 i8 iu ib; 160 =: 136 
DarQORNRR vonnsavaciacsave 1315121014. 7 90 64 
L, WHEE: os acesveser 13 20 8 171714. aa 94 
ONE.» teen ve0ssethta 13 16 14 18 18 14 17 ii. oo AE. EE 
OWUNE. ed saca'ssanteaers 1218101618. : 90 69 
Mecha’? \csiwescogsecescve 7161218181418 ...... 12 103 
TAY scsteunes ap atneeevenee 13 201412.... on be 70 59 
by ee reer 30 19 
York .cchdecedewtesecn.¥e COMED Nb i'n SSanriba ke én ietine 35 32 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jeannette Gun Club, 


Guttenberg, N. J., Sept. 18—The Jeannette Gun Club held its 
September shoot to-day. Mr. Van Valkenburg was a guest. The 
weather was delightfully pleasant. The bits were very fast. In 
the challenge medal contest, Mr. Hainhorst defeated Mr. Pape 
by a score of 12 to 11 out of a possible 15. Schorty won Class A; 
Wohlieb won Class C. The scores: 

F H Ehlen, 28...100200122I— 6 C Meierdiercks, 28..2111111201— 9 








F Karstens, .1*11000211— 6 C Interman, 28....2122210000— 

Schorty, 30. 2*22211111— 9 Mohrman, 28..... :2111112011— 9 
ne —_ 28... .1100212111— : ra. ame La -1022222111— 9 
Pape, 28......... 2110112020— 7 Bat oem -2110100112— 7 
Brume, 28........1210111211— 7 eh Mi ascnae *71111122111—10 
Rottman, 25....1211201001— 7 y Wotlk, , eae 1*02211220— 7 


Tie, Class C: Rottman 2, Wohlieb 3. 
Challenge medal, 15 birds: 










H Pape.......122220122*01110—11 Hainhorst ....21022202222*222—12 
Team match: 
Team No. 1. Team No. 2. 
Capt Karstens ....... Capt Hainhorst .....11122—5 
BIOCGEl Wehasonceses 01110—3 Interman ........00+ 11121-5 
Mohrman -21101—4 Rohifs 
Pape ...... -11002—3 Thyssen .. 
Meierdiercks .11121-5 Ehlen 
Wohlieb ....... (1212*4-22 Van Valkenburg pm 





Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 20.—These scores were made at the 
regular shoot of the Hudson Gun Club: 


Events: 1234667978 9 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 20 
Schorty ........0.5- Ml 6RH WRB NU 19 
Dudley -.....++ « BW 1B 13 6 ll 22 12 18 
Edwards ...... S chuaah® 7 1 ee ee ee, ee ke 
Van Valkenburg ganthatau 1361412 8 1110 ll 9 16 
lie 5565, ae ee oe eet 
Headden .....csecceeeee wqweFsas8sHn Y 
Wheekee: tocuhssdonsdheseas Se a a 
Malcomb .. 6 Pe Se SY 

Carl Von ge oe OD Oo 2 16:28 





These scores are made at the choot of Sept. 6 by members of 
the Hudson Gun Club. Mr. Van Dyne made the only clean score: 


Events: 2°38. Oe € 7 8 
c Targets: ; 2 25 2 25 25 2% 25 15 


Barnes 21 20 23.18 20 19 10 
19 13 


ee secccsvccccccesesceseseccecs a eae 






= 
Rey 


IS ceeeeereercncresesseesssoenesesees 





FOREST AND STREAM, 


ME DIE ascccecvaavcnevouus bissevee - 1 9 B 19 06 “es 
WEEE ch scdicsentrase tener thes wea 5 bm 
Van Valkenburg 21 23 17 14 2 20 ii 


Van Valkenburg and Edwards shot several matches, the former 
winning. HucueEs. 





Emerald Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., Sept. 15.—The September shoot of the Emerald 
Gun Club was well attended. The birds were good in the first 
50; afterward fair. The weather was pleasant. 

Points. P’ts made. 

























Sehorty, BBos. «sss oss vcccevescessesahlaneaee 7 1 
Dr Hudson, 28... Avi **72"5197101020— 7 7 bs 
C Van Valkenburg, 28............. 1011111121— 9 6% Zhe 
We) Oy OO von cndieddcteciey<sacee 11111*1111— 9 7 2 
{ Henry, 25 . -2211000211— 7 6 1 
* F Kracke, 2 ..1111021111— 9 6 3 
gL Sa eer . 101: 2212228 8 7 a 
G poe Didet ocosteuwanced . -122222*212— 9 7 2 
SLRs  diii'a «gas aceenes *"1102102#22— 7 6 1 
Pj May, ichiwturesseesuy . 0112101011— 7 6 1 
A Schoverling, 30 .......... « -2222222222—10 7 3 
Cy I oes sesas cuts 1111111111—10 6% 3% 
Dy, SEE Ds nes oo 9 eansgees . -2222222202— 9 7 2 
OE I is cccesvescces 1211022121— 8 7 1 
te I een . .1221112122—10 6 4 
G Burgkaurk, ks kals ni hne ehee ...2*021111*0— 6 na Ms 
DRE, Milokia sis4csasisaness . .0101220120— - 7 
J Fischer, eee et con . -2112222102— 7 2 
Hausmann, 28 .........0eeeeee+ +++ + 2021210000— 5 6 
Sweep, 7 birds: 
Van Valk... 20112126 Piercy .. 2220121—6 
eer 22102—4 Burgkaurk 02112216 
Schoverling ...........2202222—6 Throwrot 1221101—6 
MM Stes: « ddsscesabes 1210010—4 Koegel ...... 2112121—7 
ES ES ee 1011202—-5 W 7 Wright..... 2221*1—6 
I onic a eave new’ #121215 Outwater ...........00- 1102111—4 
Miss-and-out: 
Schoverling, 90......:.ccssses DD Mags ciiscve de piniwsnce 211 
NOING Fines dein din ity oesnte 10 Van Valkenburg, 28.......... 110 
CHINE SR eens ed vocndsacee 213 Hemsatead, DB ..cccccccccccces 220 


New York German Gun Club, 


Carlstadt, N. J., Sept. 16—The New York German Gun Club 
held its September shoot at Outwater’s grounds to-day. The 
scores: 

Points. Pts. made. 


OR Reece 2111221121—10 6% oe 
F Mesloh, 38 Bulk Uiwelsabosctocap hues 1120212121—- 9 5 

E Von Krettengell, 30.............2 22212222—10 7 3 

Dr Hudson, 29.......ccceeeeeeeee o2221022100— 7 7 we 
Pts Mo sds cecen depeekeneeese 1101112001— 6 6% 


Nishoyne Gun Club, 


Orange, N. J., Sept. 19.—There were only five events shot at the 
Nishoyne Gun Club shoot to-day, as follows: 

Event 1: A. Mosler 21, M. R. Baldwin 15, Dr. G. W. Wakeley 
12, F. J. Miller 12. 

Event 2: Mosler 19, Baldwin 19, Miller 18, Baldwin 18, Dr. 
Wakeley 18. 

Event 3: Mosler 21, Baldwin 19, Miller 16, Dr. F. B. Lane 15. 

Event 4: Mosler 20, Miller 17, Dr. Wakeley 13. 

Event 5, 15-bird walking match: Mosler 12, Miller 9, Baldwin 6, 
Dr. Wakeley 3. 


South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 19.—There was a good attendance at the 
shoot of the South Side Gun Club to-day. The handicaps apply 
to event 9. The scores: 





Events: 22h Beh 4 181 4-D 
Targets: 10 15 2 15 25 10 10 2 2 2 
CE enc cuceseccessstes oe 3 132 9 8 @ .. 2 
oe anekevae os 20 14 23 10 7 22 25 22 
Van Valkenburg BBD 7 13. 3 
Capt Money, 1..........scccees 2Z2wmiss8s.2awn 
GNI, Biicannnedisidy eons ll 21 20 8 9 23 23 4 
REE crac ccucetcgeeguakeie ms 1° sce a 
BEE. tass ncddpaiies etcuse cone $ec-6 22, .-O4. Sin. cmon 
DERTTOM. ioc divvesceaicosunaes op SS. ee ee es ee | 
a MMES, 45 5.a:ks ciciceccccceces 21 £119 9 8 17 2 19 
BEAPMGIOR, S acccccesscesnces 213209 8 .. Bw 
MET cacttaekeacecesseseeenss 13 10 17 Be ee Pe 
Baldwin ....... 2 Sh 38 BD ce ce BD 
Koegel ie. eee ah che 
Lewis ‘ A fe" Gas oe 
TE cgcdabeetee aces snesdess a 2010 ll 2 2 su 
WORMMINOR: SECT e 6 cuaces Seeds die 2 . il s tine Oe ak ae 
Cee Beis Cais. geninccv neues an es iss =a 
NS 6 tne ntinn ke ahekiekae ++ oo a a ae oc ess 
pekadeaiscasecsat ey oe ea 
bse meet dectoaleanoee ae ee 
pesatedes senha rad % 6... 29 Tak ae 
detahitna vat iiers hw. 4 x 
in tua Sara peas canes ae: 70% : we 








ON LONG ISLAND. 
Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club, 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Sept. 16.—There were thirteen contest- 
ants in the cup event, a handicap at 50 targets. Messrs. Williams 
and Pillion tied on the maximum, 50, and in the shoot-off Williams 
won, 

The club has fixed upon Oct. 7 for a three-man team contest, 
open to a team or teams from any club. Three cups; one to each 
member of winning team. Mr. Ira McKane was handicapper. 
The scores: 








Targets: H. 25 25 T’l _ Targets: H. 2% 25 Tl 
MGKEMC ...cccccccce oe 15 13—28  Greiff 
Goubeaud ........+-+ 1410 9—33 Schorty .. 
Williams ........... 19 19 18—56 Berry .... 
POE. wdecdccccecces 23 1413-50 Dede 
Franziola «++» 25 4 9-88 Wells 
Morstanus 8 20 17—45 Gills 
Voorhees 6 19 18—43 
First tie: 
Williams debe sees 10 20 ..—30 Pillion .......... eos 1219 ..—31 
S id tie: 
Williams x cxabewn’ «: Wa ar EWM Pravccacaxceess 611 ..—17 
Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y.—The following scores were made at the regular 
bi-monthly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, Saturday, Sept. 19. 
To-day marked the first of the series for the target rifle and tele- 
sccepe. 

Blandford got a win from the 2lyd. mark with a score of 23 out 
of 25, which was good work at.hard targets: 

Prize event: 


C Blandford, 21............ evecvecsevecses 1111111111011111111111011—23 
PA SEE Wiad « Sdsigonns de posng sce eenve¥ sks 1111110100110011111111110—19 
F on eee 1111111011010111100101101—18 
Hyland, f+. 1011001111101101000011100—14 
ubbell, 1100111011111111011111101—20 





"ie the ied: practice event No, 1 was at 18yds.; No. 2 at 
léyds.; No. 3 at 24yds.: 


Events: 123 Events: 123 
Targets: - 10 10 10 Tar, ~q 10 10 10 
a” SSR er ees ie ee EP ees orc 5 3.. 
E Bedell ......... eRenke Fcc, Be EE babonthocicetss iB ee 
C Blandford ..... Rod ane 798 G otal Pike lsveaakes te es 


We are expecting a ten-man team from Poughkeepsie on Satur- 
day next, 26th inst., but have not made final arrangements yet. 
: Cc. G. B. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 
Garlield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, IIl., Sept. 19.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the first shoot of the fourth 
series. Dr. Meek, J. D. Pollard, N. Ford and R. M. Bullard 
all tied for Class A trophy on 22 out of 25. Dr. Meek won in the 
shoot-off on 15 straight. 

In the cup shoot, which immediately followed, Dr. Meek won 
on a straight score of 25, thrown as 15 singles and 5 pairs. 

The day was a pleasant one for trapshooting, barring a head 
wind squzrely in the shooters’ faces, which made the flight of the 
targets extremely erratic, and required very quick and accurate 
work to get them. 

The attendance wes fairly good, sixteen shooters lining up for 
the sport of the afternoon: 

Trophy event: 
eeu inne mae wtuaecieed duels 0111110110110111101111111—20 

1111011101111101111111111—22 
1111111111110111101110111—22 
1011111101100111011110111—19 
0111001111111110111111101—20 
1001011110110111100110101—16 
-«» -1111111110110101110011110—19 
- - -0111111101111100111110111—20 
. - - -0110010001110100100010011—11 

. -1010001111011101010100111—15 
1001110010101010110100001—12 
. .1011110101000010111111111—17 











Birkland « - - -0000000100000000001 000100— 3 
Bullard « « « -1000111111111111111111110—22 
WME ass cakevenctcataeremstretiin ee ckoee 0111111011110111111111111—22 
Cup shoot, 15 singles and 5 pairs: 
BNE in ces cucececduevsessauradee 011011110011111 «11 00 11 00 10—16 
BE, BN dscns an hemsmslac canal 111141111111111 = 11:11:11. «1 «11—25 
ex esanenectedtvictesveadiacs 101111100111110 3=s-:« 11:11:10 11 C119 
DOTNET ies davieuncesedants seen 101110000100111. 11 00 11 11 00—14 
III, dcna G0 Gencecianencean 111100311111111 10 11 10 11 11—21 
Esto: 2.6.6: 011000011111010 =: 11:10 00 10 10—13 
Wilson 101000100011110 10 11 11 10 00—13 
F Wolff 111101101011001 11 11 11 10 1i—19 
ia iua can shies Cacepecavedyene 111111101110001 =: 10 10 11 11 11—18 
NC t entcmecienceie ceacee 100010000010100 10 10 00 10 10— 7 
RIUM wdn bes digg esinaeuctdedseu de 110111111110101 =: 10 11:11:10 11—20 
NN TE vccnstesnencggeckenns 001900001000000 00 00 00 10 10— 4 
WONT [Sua ciie bc tenasudegsetesigycee 110111131111111 01 00 10 OL 11—19 
WUE ie BalincsickecgnevGisabecndackes 111111110111011 11 10 10 00 01—18 


Meek won cup. 


W. P. T. L. at Ligonier. 


Liconier, Pa.—The first day of the W. P. T. L. tournament, 
held under the auspices of the Ligonier Gun Club, Sept. 14-15, was 
lightly attended. Mr. E. D. Fulford was high gun with a total of 
172 out of 176. 

Mr. S. H. Vandergrift (Sandy McPherson) attended on the first 
day and never looked better. Mr. Ed Fulford was the only trade 
representative. L. B. Fleming was amateur high gun with 171. 
Denniker was second with 166. 

The second day showed a new candidate for the honor in Tom 
Loughrey, with 168 out of 175. L. B. Fleming and old war horse 
Denniker tied with 167. Fleming had a run the first day of 77, 
and the second day’s run was 74. Mr. Charles G. Grubb, the 
League secretary, had a sore arm; that’s why he was not there. 
Field Captain J. O’H. Denny has in Ramsey, Breniser, and 
Andrews, Jr., a trio of club workers that he can be proud off. 


Sept. 14, First Day 










Events: Lae £4 18 OS eee 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 
SI ack dot ovale concealed 13 19 14 19 15 19 15 15 15 16 
DON oc oc cdendae dikes nents 12 19 12 18 11 17 13 17 13 18 
IEE Cds ct baccedcedbacwnccaanat li 6 123 17:13:17 :*44«i«w“(’SCd2CdDVg 
BUN 5: cnccndeviernaiedes coe: Dee 14. 7. a a 
Laughrey . Dh Me EBB wes 
SNE os dae ccc Sinadeedeceates 15 18 15 20 14 18 14 20 14 18 
EE SE Re 13 18 15 16 12 16 12 19 14 19 
MEE Since edt ccedccocnns eooeeee 13 16 15 18 11 17 15 19 12 19 
Tieming - ae giaceaioans dt 15 20 15 18 15 20 14 20 15 19 
Fulford . 16 20 15 19 15 19 15 20 15 20 
Holley ........ 13 15 10 19 ll 15 18 138 lh 16 
Hazelwood ... 8 16 14 18 10 10 14 17 13 17 
BOE 0033 chee cooes 9 1 10 16 6 14 10 16-13 16 
Ben .... coves 12 BB 12 14 22 38 10 18 13 18 
Kelly .. cocccce 12-15 14 19 18 18 15 16 LL 16 
BER dich saxvecés cqnoneenche fie BED WEL aSeL sees 0 OL ee 
pO Fe wedacqunie tl tee 5 dle Mee go ee) yey. Se Oe 
MEE Uaeuescceateoiesbontvars eo. ae ae tae ger ek ae ee oe 
ONE Kn cen ccvedsvckst iesixe Me et eiiee et RIBAS 
ROTI 0 uoxscee So duatedenweus oo oe Je BB 


Sept. 15, Second Day. 


There was a better sustained competition on the second day. 







Events: 2 sa ue 6 ? OCP 
Targets: 16 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 
BOE Le teticdcuies . - 10 6 12 9 13 1 lt 13 10 12 
Loughrey - 14 wd 14 «19 15 19 15 20 14 19 
WENO Sc exvscdeccs --- 10 15 13 16 14 16 13 15 11 19 
SN in rccussesncca --- 13 20 11 19 14 16 13 18 13 19 
Hazelwood --- 14 13 12 18 14 15 14 16 1 18 
Denniker . 15 18 15 20 14 20 15 18 
elsey . 14 17 12 14 13 19 14 19 
BOG Fo csc 6cccouies 13 18 12 18 15 17 14 17 
Fleming 15 20 15 19 14 18 18 19 
WME ak ocks chvendutseetent ces 14 19 13 18 13 20 13 19 
MEE sedbataticewtcsideag tives 10 19 14 19 13 17 14 18 

De . wavesseasdecd 13 20 12 16 12 14 14 16 
A B Kelly i4 18 15 19 14 18 12 Wy 


W Kelly ... 
Menother 


GEE Sopceshedescbucktnesdsboke Sy. be” a Se 

The shoot for the team trophy saealted in a tie between the 
Ligonier and Northside teams, each scoring 178. J. O’H. Denny’s 
team made a score of 180, but it was ineligible to compete for the 
cup. Team scores: 





Ligonier. Northside. 

Loughrey .......15 19 15—49 Fleming 
Ramsey ......... 14 16 13—43 MD hada des 
Breniser ........ 14 16 13—43 node .. 
Hazelwood ..... 14 15 14—43—178 Kelsey 

Denny’s inclign | team: 
Denniker ....... 15 20 14—49 erent onicces ce 13 18 13—44 
A B Kelly......15 19 14—48 2 ea 13 15 11—39—180 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Poucukeersig, N. Y., Sept. 17.—High wind and bad light made 
hard shooting to-day. Gorham, with his handicap of 2, scored 23 
and won the Marshall cup in event No. 6. A number of the boys 
were out after woodcock and partridge yesterday. All had poor 
luck, and report game scarce. 











Events: 25%. 3.4.6 &.3.:38 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 2 10 5 
Marshall, 1 ...... SheowerFeedensnedeocd 3:8 58: 6 BD -ie. 
SUE chiens adocmkeboabudasthbebispe crs S21 £ <7 
ee Bit eds ve en ae 
Gorham, 2 . MR Be et ae 
Traver ... Pie cs os et BD 
ew ... Piet O Sea ae 
; | Spee den @ 38. og 4 
Claymark, 6 bie «2 3. 3 
ein, 6 ... Se 
8) a ee ok er oe 














_— 


a =. 





Brookland Tournament. 


Serr. 18.—The Brookland, Pa., Gun Club held their second 
annual tournament at Camp Dent, in Potter county, Pa., Sept. 
17-18. Shooters were present from Westfield, Wellsville, Galeton, 
Sabinsville, Shinglehouse, Coudersport and other nearby towns. 

Camp Dent is situated at what is called Nine-Mile Station on 
the B. & S. R. R. They say it is called Nine-Mile be¢ause it is 
nine miles from nowhere. The camp is located in a most beautiful 
and lonely spot in the mountains, and consists of a fine log cabin 
with sleeping accommodations for thirty people. Close to the 
cabin is the dining room and kitchen, all of which are kept up in 
fine style by the club. 

Although it rained the second day, all seemed to enjoy them- 
selves, especially at night, the evening being spent in that pleas- 
ant manner known only to sportsmen that have sat around an 
open fireplace in a log cabin. 

Among the visitors were Mr. Frank Lawrence and Mr. ). 
Hawkins. Mr. Lawrence was known to most of the shooters 
present, and helped the management run the shoot. Mr. Hawkins 
made a good impression as a shooter, finishing high man for the 
two days and making one run of 75 straight. Both made many 
friends while here. 

Mr. Homer Elliott was high man among the amateurs, followed 
closely by Messrs. Beach and Hakes. Among those who thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves were Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Ham- 
mersly, who took great pleasure in seeing that every one was well 
taken care of at the camp, looking personally after the comfort of 
each guest during the entire night. 

The programme called for 100 targets the first day and 230 the 
second day. The scores are appended: 


First Day, Sept. 17, 


Events 11 to 13 are special. 











Events: 123 465 6 78 910 Shot 11 12 13 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 at. Broke. 10 10 10 
Hawkins ....... 910 810 9 8 810 9 8 100 8 109 9 
Farnum ... 3678668695 10 64 me 
Bellamy 989710 46610 7 10 76 667 
H Elliott ...... 8999106888 9 100 84 7.99 
Meiner . ABRs Borers 70 52 ae ek ae t 
Beach 77897888 7 ~= 100 79 7°37 
Sullivan ........ 8761047868 9 100 73 6465 
Nickols ... 7668775878 100 69 659 
Dangle on Ue See ee ee. one onan sind sie — 
Kennedy 69710696886 100 75 647 
Williams 6 9610 9 910 8 810 100 85 989 
Hakes ~ 6991066910 79 100 81 se? 
ET “shes sf seks ot Ghee be cs ox oo she fee et .. 
Lewis She 7 

Second Day, Sept. 18, 

Events: 1234667 8 9101112131415 

Targets: 15 10 20 10 10 15 20 25 10 15 10 10 15 20 25 “Broke. 
Hawkins ........ 13 720 9 81419251015 9 9141725 214 
Farnum ......... 10 614 8 7101621 911 6 7101115 161 
Le egal ee 144818 9 3151822....... so 107 
Meiner .......... 7 8165 6 8101317 612 56 7121415) = 155 
SNL. Sn nitng hans Kel St ieee ee ee Oh ETE on oo 81 
ER" D- cpeascsses 2 813 8 7141618 912 8 5131519 177 
Hakes ........... 10 912 9 6131719 715 7 9181415 17 
Sullivan ......... 10 710 7 8121015 812 6 8 81412 147 
Nickols .......... 12 617 6 6121519 712 7 $ll.... 139 
H_ Etlliott........ ll 716 7 7111720 715 8 6131324 182 
MMMMOBY oo .c5005 6. oe 16 7 8101514 510 2.. . ie 87 
See 17 6 8121028 610 6 ..101517 140 
i Ee a Pe Se ED on aoe ok ntiem th 54 
Hammersly ....... .. Bo Gs. wb we os |S e609 sa 14 
EO? 16h. ce Bcc os op a Sp Ses ont oe 8 
BEERS bnnubossbco pe. ob i oe a oe ee 46 
Kelly at ns’ this: Oeinee ens cha 6 
Bailey ban as Sy guise hes Ub as e0-en- Tee povenses 7 
NR a oe eee 8ll il 36 
White ey ee oe ees, ee te 29 
nth 6 55 Eb da? au isc Gb con um on om I we. Reams 22 





Litchfield Tournament. 


Tue Litchfield, Ill., Gun Club, which has given some excellent 
trap events this season, held its last tournament on Sept. 16-17, 
which, despite the most unfavorable weather, was a success. The 
first day it rained persistently, and much of the time so hard that 
it was necessary to stop altogether. The programme was curtailed 
to eleven events, and by persistent work was finished to that point. 
Riehl was high for the day, Boa second and Lawrence third. 

The second day weather was fair, but a hard wind blew across 
the range in such a manner as to make even more ragged scores 
than on the preceding day. Boa landed first, Riehl second and 
Jellar third. For the general programme Riehl and Boa tied, each 
losing 34 in 350. The scores: 


First Day, Sept. 16. 









Events: 12346678 $910 
Targets: 10 15 10 15-10-15 20 10 15 10 20 Broke 
ET tinathonahepahsadnecnexen 1013 814 913181014 919 137 
PMY ° 1BacD bss isonSiowsin (khan 10 13 8 151014191014 715 135 
SPE pos egechtcondpeboucd 1010 713101417 813 913 124 
DME) bios s kee hie chhont 812 914101215 911 918 127 
EEE. Gheskoousdeastockavcshost 512 714 91218 813 816 22 
Montgomery ............+-+ 812 812 71210 911.... swe 
DAE 0 S3.0cbec chap owesep 9121012 81320 812 919 132 
nae scchsendkes thn aganse 712 613 8131410 9 814 114 
ES eth lieth asiueck best See OED VRB ic cc: 5s on +20 Jen 
P+; heel katkhoskteckecal 911 7138 81212 512 8.. wo 
DE choabtvtiesseapceh eck 79 911 $B 84 8B 118 
BEY cnaccpabcvbecthactives 612 915 9151810 9 914 126 
REED Kean ctasthanbivesians 9 8 8138 91319 912 714 121 
SEE Lo cnbanbbesetdssbacctiont 613 818 71414 8 8.... owe 
ONG < ass aie Verdecdpescuns BAO 9 Ths sews tobi s See 
DT (ekégoabee dike cgeeunen® 722 8122 71318.. 

Robley ..... ee MR Rea cae 
Fahrenkrog - 8151011 61017 713 910 il4 
Thompson 510 5 9101017 710 4.. oe 
Rupert 711 810 71318 711 616 114 
Bockwitz ... 714 713 91314 8111018 124 
Cadwallader 7 81012 71017 910 814° 112 
Herman ...... 72370 T0268 9.... a 
Pogue ; > Gk + ites. oe wix-ap es oc 

ES Kabyecessendte B60. age ge 

TE: cvetssconpentounns of 7 we 8 hss 

Harttion crea coe dNeRersene eho es Oss s< are 

EE? % cub tUpvwabes obbbeee ree pe ee seg 

SNE SeeiuStabbwiesdecovedhos ee ba 6. ont 

BE ink. ccs Ge eer ee bis. 8:6... 5 

Second Day, Sept. 17. 

Twents 123456 7 8 9101112131415 

Targets 10 15 10 15 10 15 20 10 15 10 20 15 10 15.10 Broke. 
NL by skis 000 94% 9141015101318 812 91713 71410 179 
SE ci tenabtenaase $1410161( Mle 914 71715 81310 181 
Bockwitz ........ 8ii 7Tll 91416 618 618 .. ..-.; .. iba 
Lewié ............ 813 °514 91418 912 61810 913 8 166 
5. b%02 0% 1012 914 91216 512101713 812 9 16 
Montgomery $16 3H elllé 615 84.... : “s 
Cummings 712 8H TU19 918 9%..... * 
Stone ............ 712 9122 6 81 914916 6 8 7 1580 
Robley ......... . $12 912101216 814 6181441012 8 17 
Miss King ...... 9131012 81216 612 81710 6.... > ak 
SE. access set 813 913 914171012 teu 914 8 iz 
Ce Snes. Rtas cu 8-2 0Se ees 8lli 6 IU 
Lenharth ....... $912.9 9 611 714101510 8 88 15) 
Laird 912 soe eee Ss tae 710 9 ig 
Herman 9 7.8138 71317 818 919 71210 =«61 
Snydet DO Uh. OE We bees ce cs 00 on at eae *s.. 
Sm ‘th i ae an as ie 73.3 pe 
Schiess ssvovece oo or 910 6 798 TH SH 710 8 
DBMgDopald ..-..-. -- ewe oe 8 9. 10. Bae ey Bee 8 oon 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ire ® 
KrLiwore. 





Concerning Shot Sizes. 


Ir it were generally admitted by sportsmen that 20-bores were 
better than 12-bores, they would nevertheless not be much used. 
Shooting has now arrived at a point at which a man individually 
no longer organizes war against the game. It is done by a 
variety of circumstances acting on, and being in their turn reacted 
upon, by a number of individuals, not all of them shooters, and in 
order to change our present habits in respect to gun gauges, we 
should have to convert not only ourselves, but every one of our 
shooting acquaintances also and simultaneously. Shooting outfit 
is no longer a question only between the man and his loader. 
Each man at some time of the year may now be required to take 
50 pounds weight of ammunition on to the field with him. 

Some there are who attempt to advocate small shot for all-round 
the season work; but I, who am like your last week’s corre- 
spondent, an out and out advocate of a light load and No. 5, 
protest that small shot is the worst enemy to the game preserver, 
and also to the cruelty to animals’ society as well, or would be 
so to the latter if they attended to things that are practical by 
preference. 

Why T say that there is cruelty in using small shot is on two 
grounds, one of which is pretty generally admitted when it is 
argued that two No. 7 pellets are better than one No. 5, although 
the latter goes in further. But to leave for an instant the question 
of smashing, which is all in favor of big shot, I want to attack an 
idea that is as general as a maid-of-all-work; it is that small shot 
gives the best pattern. Nothing is further from the truth. It 
ought to do so, perhaps, in theory, but in practice it does not. 
A vast lot of precious time has been expended before white-washed 
targets in the unprofitable task of counting pellet marks, but the 
choice made of sorts of shot for trial is not, as a rule, different 
enough in size to get at any useful principle—the principle that 
governs these things. 

Tt would take hundreds of thousands of discharges and counted 
targets to arrive at the principle of variation if the tests were 
made, say, with shot pellets varying no more than Nos. 6 and 7. 
But go to a smaller size in one direction, and to a bigger in the 
other, and you instantly discover the trend of differences of 
results. Broadly speaking, there is a much larger percentage of 
wildly scattered pellets when small shot is used; that is to say, 
for every reduction of the size of shot pellets there will be more 
chances of wounding. I will not say fewer chances of killing, 
because that so much depends upon the distance the game is 
away, and whether it is coming at the shooter or going away 
from him. 

Probably the best experiments with small shot ever carried 
through to a definite and instructive conclusion, were those under- 
taken at the instance of the French Government some years ago. 
These experiments proved beyond question that the smaller the 
size of the shot pellets the greater was the inaccuracy of their 
flight; and that many more pellets became mere stragglers than 
when large shot was used. The Frenchmen went to work in a 
totally different direction from that which had led, and misled, 
Englishmen for many years; and in doing that they shed new 
light, which has taken a long time to illuminate our own sphere 
of action. 

To our neighbors it appeared more necessary to discover the 
size of the circle necessary to embrace a certair. percentage of the 
shot pellets, at various distancts, than it did to count the pellets 
within an already measured space. By this means they dis- 
covered the great superierity, by percentage differences, of big 
shot over small in the matter of pattern; and until then it was 
not. really suspected what an enormous difference in target area 
there was necessary, say, for catching 75 per cent. of No. 9 as 
against 75 per cent. of BB shot. It is not only a loss over the 
longer ranges such as might be expected, but at near distances 
also the small pellets require a much bigger area to catch 75 
per cent. of them on the target. Indeed, the differences are so 
great even at 33yds. range that the area of No. 9 on the target 
from a choke bore is bigger than the area of BB with a cylinder 
bore at the same distance. The figures given by the French 
Governmental authority for 338yds. are as follows: The diameter 
of the circle inclosing 75 per cent. of the load with BB shot is 
2 2ft.; with No. 9 it is 3.3ft. Then at S5yds. range the difference is 
even more startling, being 4.6ft. for BB shot and 9.2ft. for No. 9 
shot. At greater ranges the diameter practically doubles for small 
shot. All the above facts apply to the choke bore. With the 
cylinder there are even more differences, thus: At 33yds. the 
respective diameters for the same 75 per cent. proportion of 
pellets are, for BB 3.1ft. and 4.2ft. for No. 9. At S5yds., 5.9ft. for 
BB and 10.8 for No. 9 shot. 

The application of these figures is in the direction of finding the 
area of the circles and the number of pellets to each square inch, 
and then by multiplying that number by their respective remaining 
energies at the distance. But probably this letter is already too 
long, and sportsmen, who all hate wounding like poison, will 
untierstand that when you count the shot pellets in a 30in. circle 
at 40yds. you have not thereby necessarily learned much about 
the patterns of shotguns, and how they are effected by different 
sizes of pellets.—X. in the Country Gentleman (London). 





ee Pawtuxet Gun Club. 


Pawtuxet, R. I., Sept. 12.—Events 1 and 7 were for practice. 
Events 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 constituted a 100-target race. Mr. Bain 
made, at 100 targets, the record score of the grounds since we 
installed the new system (Sergeant). We also shot the last of the 
series of club shoots for prizes. 

Ray Sheldon is only fourteen years old. The scores: 







Events: 123 46 67 

Targets: 2 20 20 20 20 20 10 
DME <ciiakdecneakendneseh setneuntetaineydaee® 7 we ee ge 
TEE no sche vupsasepandentcnnhvnnans euben rie Dpnrivweiwy.. 
SOND FE IGS. ba chvcbedesvde wubtsecdbee Sees 16 17 16 16 17 18 ~.. 
ID nSosinccteshophbuieedeppahb open 20 13 13 156 18 14... 
MED: GIA ockkans ub updaresdactbheckonstné Be, Me oer ne ee a 
IRR tenths catiimanepapph 00ese ee wee he ae be rae 
Sherman .. es 15 Bs 9 
W Sheldén 14 he 8 
R Sheldgp,.. i 8 
Monteiths.........-...- u svete .. 


The club shoot for prizes resulted as follows, sliding handicap, 
yards: 


EE EET Ls xs ven octenng airs souint se) bake eee 11111110000111010011—13 
Be BRB 37... ven csccnp see ccncsegecesesos . MIU 1111111—19 
Mogris, 12 ........... Badbteesnseey duns eee esses eLLIOMIIINN 10111 1—18 
Ww Sheldos, Wiis: eGrakeneesens oevergepe escsae 12010931191111311111—19 
Bafistow, 16.......ssceseceeverceeceesseveseese 11011110111111011111—17 
iasen, es vasmnmreet povetencssncusdbaceneteen eee ae 
erman; 17 ..... Seedodbuvevedes evvevestes -» ++ OLLD1I01101 
Monteith, 14 LUIIITITT Tritt rit doa 


Winners in the series, possible 120, as follows: W. Sheldon, 99; 
Dr. Inmaf, 99; W. Stainton, 97; J. Willis, 97; W, Barstow, 96; 
F. Sherman, 9%; Ray Sheldon, 96, Ken. 


[Szrr. 26, 1903. 


Mountaineers’ Gun Club. 


Cuatranooca, Tenn.—The weather on the first day of the 
Movntaineers’ Gun Club tournament, “the shoot above the clouds,” 
Sept. 15 and 16, was bad, and as a consequence shooting did not 
commence till 2 o’clock in the afternoon. During the wind and 
rain of the first day the targets were the hardest ever seen, as 
declared by every one present. Of the programme for the day, 120 
targets were thrown, and the unfinished events were postponed to 
the next day. On the second day the weather was fine, and good 
scores were made. On the first day straight scores were few. 

On the first day “Foxy Quiller,” of Birmingham, made highest 
average for amateurs, 

Squad 1,, whose members were Messrs. Heikes, Heer, Hughes, 
Spencer and Anthony, made three scores of 97 out of 100. 

All enjoyed themselves and promised to be on hand next year. 

Mr. W. R. Crosby did not arrive in time for the first day, but 
participated in the competition of the second day. 

Mose Starr, of Paducah, made highest amateur average on the 
second day with 96% per cent. Mr. C. O. Le Compte redeemed 
himself by winning the extra event with the only straight score. 
Heer won first average, Hughes second average, and Starr first 
amateur average. Totals for the two days: 


—First Day— -—Second Day— -——Total—— 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
200 185 200 








Fe a eee 194 400 379 
Hughes ..............200 182 200 185 400 367 
DOE. “diccinteossos 206 179 200 187 400 366 
We ro. 200 172 200 191 400 363 
SER cactkprockivdael 200 169 200 193 400 362 
ee Wee. 180 200 181 400 361 
GER  coppdacccatiovces 200 170 200 186 400 356 
LeCompte .......... 200 167 200 186 400 353 
PRUNE 45.00 ccndosecd 200 165 200 185 400 350 
RENT io cccdssbend 200 164 200 185 400 349 
Freeman ...........-200 170 200 176 400 346 
Hightower .........- 200 161 2 182 400 343 
Foxy Quiller ........200 166 2 171 400 337 
Hatcher ........2.+..200 160 200 1% 400 335 
Smithwick ..........200 162 200 172 400 334 
Livingston .......... 200 155 200 177 400 332 
Norwell 2 157 2 171 400 328 
Legler 157 200 166 400 323 
Hardy 163 200 166 400 319 
PEER cccse 153 200 165 400 318 
O'Connell 150 200 161 400 311 
Meaders ... 152 200 158 400 310 
McKinnon 140 200 160 400 309 
Napier .... 112 200 161 360 273 
Goodlake .... 131 160 103 360 234 
Plummer .... 109 2 164 345 273 
Matthews 146 115 82 315 228 
Martin ... 133 115 68 201 
Webster .. 134 110 88 310 222 
Brown 64 200 165 280 229 
Blunt .... 45 200 170 270 215 
Pratt 143 70 51 270 194 
Park .. nai 123 115 97 265 220 
BRU cocecceccesceeses 125 115 91 265 216 
BMOOEP scpsccoccseses 69 115 62 235 131 
BD ccvcdbateccvcvescevs 68 1” ” - = 
Needham 22 1 2 
BOGY ccccccccccccccess a 200 189 200 189 
SEE. <1 etsy ote behouseal y 170 130 170 130 
COMMON .0.ccccccsecss 70 32 40 23 110 55 
SEE “opwecccogkncepeenge “ 85 40 = . 
Capmhart ....cccccecs 70 46 os 
Sauls Sad pueasetonioda 60 41 60 41 
Gambell  ......--s+00 40 27 oss 40 27 
BERND ccccccncccceseces 40 25 40 25 
Woodworth ......... 30 13 30 13 
Henry ....-.ccccscees 20 12 20 122 





Trap at Wilmington. 


Witmincton, Del.—On Sept. 12 an interesting five-man team 
race took place. Each contestant shot at 50 targets, The Country 
Club team, whose members were the Messrs. Dupont and Skelly, 
won, with the excellent score of 232 out of a possible 250. Follow- 
ing is a summary of the scores: 


Wawasset Club. Country Club. 
Burroughs ..... 15 11 20—46 Eugene E...... 15 14 18—47 
Graham ........ 14 13 17—44 Eugene ......+. 12 15 20—47 
SIAM ncccccccece 14 14 18—46 A Du P..... 13 12 20—45 
McKelvey ..... 14 14 16—44 sp) eee 13 15 20—48 
Ward sivcscccee 12 14 18—44—224 Skelly .......... 14 13 18—45—232 

Middleton Club. 
Ms dikisccese § 10 17—35 Dr Bernard .... 11 12 14—37 
T G Massey.... 12 15 18—45 S E Massey.... 11 13 18—42—206 


Stevens ........ 14 14 19—47 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The new .30-40 Government cartridge, manufactured by the 
Peters Cartridge Co., was tested with much satisfaction at the 
Sea Girt meeting. With it, Capt. W. F. Whittemore, during the 
meeting, scored 16 out of 18 bullseyes at 600yds. It was used in 
a number of the contests. It won first place in the General E. P. 
Meany match, the Consolation match, and tied for first place in 
the or ersey State trophy match. Thomas Anderton won the 
Military Record matgh with the .38 S. & W. Peters Smokeless 
cartridges, and the pistol a match with Peters .22 
long rifle cartridges. Both of the schuetzen matches were won 
with King’s Semi-Smokeless powder. The Peters Cartridge Co. 
has just issued a show card, illustrating the accuracy of its 22 
caliber metallic cartridges. he design shows a large letter P, 
into which is introduced a schuetzen rifleman aiming; inside 
of it are fac similes of the winning targets made by L. P. Ittel, 
winner of the indoor rifle championship of 1903. 











The illustrated 1903 catalogue of the Excelsior Wire and Poultry 
Co., 26-28 Vesey street, contains 162 pages of profusely illustrated 
matter pertaining to poultry, waterfowl, cavies, pigeons, cattle, 
cats, dogs, etc., their foods, medicines, homes and care at one 
stage of life from its beginning to its ending. It presents an il 
lustrated list of hundreds of implements—incubators, brooders, 
camps, bone cutters, vegetable cutters, grinders, wire fencing 
in all kinds of twists and meshes and sizes of wire; cookers, 
dishes, crates, coops, baskets, perches, roofing material, etc.— 
necessary to those who own animals in captivity or domestication. 
For this catalogue apply to the company as aforementioned. 


Glover’s Imperial Remedies, prepared by H. Clay Glover, 1278 
Broadway, New -York, are accepted eairereeey as stan 
specifics for all the ills which afflict the do . 1 the Imperial 
remedies are in a form for instant use. The diseases of dogs 
their treatment have been a life-long specialty of Dr. Glover. / 
testifying 2 * eminent ees. Po ay _ we official bance 
arian to the Westminster Kenne uw e New t 
Club, Hartford Kennel Club, Rhode Island werd Ciub, Amerr 
cat’ Fox Terrier Club, and others. 





An excellent set of game pictures, twelve in number, 13x8 m 
size, has been issued by Messrs. E Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. They will be sent to cagneeee who in- 
tess 24 cents to Re sheodenietes comecns. | oe 
jacksni| canvas ucks, jac! it, gray squirrel, . 
cock. caalierds, wail, blue-wing teal, Canada goose, wild turkey, 
ruffed grouse and prairie chicken. 


The catalogue of the Schmelzer Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
sent free to applicants. It contains 160 w peon of everything per 
taining to camping, shotguns, pistols, , athletic goods, dogs, 
wildfowl decoys, , cutlery, photography, games, § 
men’s clothing, etc., of every make, size and price. It is pro 
fusely illustrated. 





At ge 3 Til, soontty, hi re Me Lelever 
with excell regord ° cent. 
onl Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will send descriptive catalogue '9 
applicants. 
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